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On TENNIS and SWEAT 



WOULD YOU 




COTTON 

SHIRT? 



Here's the deal. Sweat adds weight. So, as you continue to play set after set, 
your shirt ends up weighing a helluva lot more than when you started. Enter 
Dri-F.l.T., part of the NIKE F.I.T. line of apparel. Dri-F.I.T. moves sweat away 
from your skin so it can evaporate. You're drier and more comfortable. You're not 
lugging around all that extra weight. Which is something you'll appreciate when 
you spend the afternoon chasing around a little yellow ball traveling at 120 mph. 



THE ALL-NEW JEER WRANGLER 

Sure, we couldVe tested the available new stereo in 
some high-tech audio lab under perfect sonic conditions. 
We also could've engineered the all-new '97 Jeep 
Wrangler to be just like other vehicles. However, by re- 
fusing to do both, weVe taken a legendary 4x4 and made 



it more legendary. More capable. Even more comfortable. 

With advanced features that include a new 
exclusive Quadra-Coil™ suspension, the only available 
6-cylinder engine in its class* — an engine with more 
power than anything the competition offers — and a 
legendary shift-on-the-fly four-wheel drive system, the 
all-new Wrangler can cross trenches, climb mountains, 



*Wrangler SE shown. 4.0 litre 6-cyl. engine nol available on Wrangler SE; standard on Wrangler Sport and Sahara. Wards 1996 Small Sport Utility class. **Anti-lock brakes available 
SE model without the available rear seat. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation. 
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RIGHT NOW, WE'RE TESTING 
THE NEW STEREO. 
(YOU SHOULD SEE HOW WE TEST 
THE 4 -WHEEL DRIVE SYSTEM.) 



claw its way over rocks, and ford washed-out logging 
roads with remarkable ease. 

Ease is also the key word for its new quick fold- 
down soft top and its hose-down interior. While safe is 
the word that best describes its new dual front air 
bags 1 " and available four-wheel anti-lock brakes.** 

Call 1-800-925-JEEP or log onto our Web site at 



http://www.jeepunpaved.com and get more information 
about the all-new Wrangler. After all of the demanding 
tests we put it through, it's now time to have some fun. 

Jeep 

THERE'S ONLY ONE 



only on Sport and Sahara models. (Professional driver In difficult test conditions. Please drive sensibly.) tAlways wear your seat bell. Rearward-facing child seals cannot be used in the 
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Everything you need to play fits 
into this handy compartment. 
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Translated in nine 
languages, Magic can be 
played anywhere on earth 
As for other locales, 
we're working on it. 





POPULAR 
VI VERSIONS 
THROUGHOUT THE 
CENTURY. 
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Imagine, a game that relies 
on social interaction and brain 
power. What a novel idea! 
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gic gets its power 
from a simple deck of 
cards. And another 
often neglected 
source: your brain. 
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The Boss: Ani DiFranco does it her way. 

This photograph and cover by Andrew Macpherson. 




58 RIGHTEOUS BABE 

Seven years ago, Ani DiFranco was a 
defiant kid playing girl-powered folk music 
before fawning coffeehouse crowds. Today, 
she's a cult superstar with a profitable indie 
label, a boyfriend, and a big industry buzz. 

By Jonathan Van Meter. 

66 VIDEO KILLED THE VIDEO STAR 

Why music videos suck: Show-off directors 
are choking the life out of the art form, 
the music industry has rediscovered radio, 
and MTV is suffering an acute identity 
crisis. Is there hope for the three-minute 
commercial? By Katherine Dieckmann. 
Plus: VH1 realizes it's hip to be square; 
the sorry state of rap videos; and 
a historical video time line. 

84 RED, WHITE, AND BLUR 

They detest Oasis and hate each other 
even more, but Blur finally have something 
to be happy about: Five albums in, 
they're finally stars in the New World. 

By Sylvia Patterson. 

9 0 PLAN ET R OCK 

A hip-hop comic with Borscht Belt flair, 
Chris Rock is willing to piss off anyone 
with his scathingly funny social critiques- 
except Suge Knight. By RJ Smith. 

95 JONNY DANGEROUSLY 

Jon Bon Jovi on the acting bug, 
music critics, and life in the fast lane. 

By Celia Farber. 

98 GOOD COP, BAD COP 
Crime has dropped dramatically in New 
York City — and complaints against the 
police have shot up. One tragic street- 
corner confrontation in the Bronx, which 
cost a young man his life and a cop his 
badge, captures the essence of the 
NYPD's blues. By Chris Mitchell. 

THEIR DOMAIN 
swords-and- 
*8|f»$Bim math 

tatte h» card gattte Mjkjk • The 

ib latest phenomenon to 
ihsiiire both geek love and PTA witch 
hunts. By Darcey Steinke. 
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Now it's our turn. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 




Pavementesque?: Blur, from left, 
Graham Coxon, Damon Albarn, 
Dave Rowntree, and Alex James. 
Photograph by SixSixFour. 
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28 TOPSPIN 

Youth-crime hysteria means hard time for 
teenage convicts. By Andrew O'Hehir. 

32 POINT BLANK Letters 

34 EXPOSURE 

The Verve Pipe; Adina Howard; techno 
designers Negativespace and Studio 
X; Barry Gibb; That Dog; vintage sneakers; 
pop-art composer Michael Daugherty; 



Ajax; Comix. Plus Live!: The WHFStival; 
Style: summer standards. 

112 AIDS: Words From the Front 

New statistics show premarital sex rates 
are falling and condom use is rising, so 
why don't we trust teenagers to make their 
own decisions about sex? By Lily Burana. 

115 SPINS 

records Wyclef Jean and the Refugee 



Allstars, by Sia Michel; the Geraldine 
Fibbers, Michael Jackson, Radiohead, 
more, movies Box of Moonlight and Star 
Maps, by Michael Atkinson, books The 
Undertaking: Life Studies From the Dismal 
Trade, by Dwight Garner, icon Atari 
nostalgia; the Digital Beat Box; King 
Coffey's pirate radio, by David Kushner. 

140 GENIUS LESSONS Life after football 
By Sean Landers. 
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Getting there shouldn't 

Nope. The crux move of your weekend """71 « a Drea Q om n T/AWtire to the trail- 

ci. llvk of high modulus (translation: firm) 



should come clinging to a rock. Or fly- rubber * eac * ««•"»» rtsf fam/no Radial All-Terrain T/fittire, 

s * a<W nB\ rest's deflection for right- 
ing dojjfmrtrail. Or at one of a billion ^mmi^: here, right-now response, is engineered to help you get the 

or so other places you can confidently reach (and most out of whatever you drive - wherever you 

return from) when you're equipped with a set of take it That's why so many of today's hottest rides 

BFGoodrich T/A tires. Every T/A tire, from the race- (vehicles like the Land Rover Defender 90, Mustang 



be the hard part 



Cobra, and Honda CR-V) roll out of the factory on for quick-reflex handling. Plus it shares the race- 
BFGoodrich T/A tires. The Radial T/A tires worn winning heritage we build into every T/A tire, 
by every Outback Sport (shown above in a brief BFGoodrich T/A tires. We make getting there fun. 
moment of repose) feature a sure-footed ^^KjlSik BFGoodrich T/A Tires: 
all-season tread design, l-o-n-g tread life, jFy^^^^. tyfy^jWtfeK&lpy'/T? 
and our clever g-Wedgjf technology, 




"ALBUM OF THE YEAR" 

-Soap Opera Digest 

'ALBUM OF THE YEAR" 

-Guns & Ammo 

"ALBUM OF THE YEAR" 

-Martha Stewart Living 

"ALBUM OF THE YEAR" 

-Prison Life 

"ALBUM OF THE YEAR" 

-National Catholic Register 

"ALBUM OF THE YEAR" 

-Harvard Business Review 

"ALBUM OF THE YEAR" 

-Modern Bride 

"ALBUM OF THE YEAR" 

-WWF Magazine 
"ALBUM OF THE YEAR" 

-Hockey Digest 

Well, it just happens to be the name of the album, ok? 

FAITH NO 
MORE 

Album of the Year 

AVAILABLE AT: 
Manifest Discs - north 6? south Carolina 

CAT'S - unn <f south Carolina . ROLLING STONES - chicatfo 

STREETSIDE - kansas & 

Michican Where House Records - michi^an 
Repeat The Beat • michigan • Newbury Comics - new enplane! 
TEMPO - California . BlOMC RECORDS - southern California 

Waterloo Records - austin . Cactus Records - houston 
Record Exchange - OH. PA. OR. Ml. DC 
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In an attempt to give the phrase "intimate inter- 
view" new meaning, Jonathan Van Meter spent 
nearly a week on a tour bus with cover grrrl Ani 
DiFranco. "It's really weird to roll out of bed and 
immediately face your subject," Van Meter says. 
"I felt a little sorry for her." In any case, Van Meter 
found the experience inspirational. "I want to 
spend the rest of my life driving around in a bus 
drinking with my friends." The former editor in chief 
of Vibe. Van Meter writes regularly for Esquire 
and the New York Times Magazine. 

When photographer Chris Buck initially met Chris 
Rock, during the comedian's first season on Satur- 
day Night Live, Rock was so nervous he made 
Buck promise not to turn in any "ugly or goofy- 
looking pictures." "I agreed over a handshake and 
then refused to give him my phone number so he 
couldn't track me down," Buck laughs. Rock is no 
longer camera shy, as the photographer discov- 
ered when he shot him for this month's feature, 
"Planet Rock." "He answered the studio phone in 
this belligerent character voice, pretending to be a 
total ignoramus for five minutes." Buck also contri- 
butes to Entertainment Weekly, Newsweek, and W. _ 



"The first time I tried to play Magic, I felt like a " 
scrub brush was scraping across my brain," says 
Darcey Steinke, who plunged herself into the world 
of pimply teenage math whizzes to investigate the 
fantasy card game phenomenon for the "Masters 
of Their Domain" feature. "I got the kids to teach me 
but couldn't get past the basic rules. It reminded 
me of playing soccer in grade school: The boys 
would take pity on me and set me up for goals, 
and I'd still miss them." Steinke is the author of 
Suicide Blonde and the novel Jesus Saves, which 
will be published by Atlantic Monthly Press this fall. _ 
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Chris Mitchell got a crash course in police work 
when he interviewed Francis Livoti, a former NYPD 
officer charged with police brutality, for "Good 
Cop, Bad Cop." "Because officers' lives are con- 
stantly in danger, they become extremely sensitive 
about feeling in control of the landscape around 
them," Mitchell explains. "Livoti seemed to lose 
all focus when he saw there was low pressure in 
one of his front tires." Mitchell's work has also 
appeared in Vanity Fair, New York, and George. 

The three members of the London photography 
collective SixSixFour, which shot Blur for the fea- 
ture "Red, White, and Blur," prefer to keep their 
names a secret. "We like invisibility," says the 
group's spokesperson. Anonymity may have been 
the Britpop foursome's big problem in conquering 
the U.S. charts, but SixSixFour consider the band 
quite charismatic. "We decided to simply docu- 
ment them sitting around chatting because they 
already have a strong self-image— quite ironic 
and definitely very English." SixSixFour have also 
contributed to The Face and ID. 
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Making 
Monsters 

Locking kids in adult jails — 
the solution that's worse 
than the problem. 

Even amid the current prison-building boom, 
with incarceration at an all-time high and serious 
crime in decline across most of America, the 
lock-'em-up crowd isn't satisfied. Their next target 
is kids. Armed with dubious predictions that 
a new wave of "superpredator" teen hoodlums is 
just around the corner, conservative lawmakers 
now want to try kids as young as 13 in adult 
courts and lock them up in adult prisons full of 
hardened career criminals. If you wanted to create 
a new crime wave, rather than deter one, you 
could hardly come up with a better strategy. 

By May of this year, there were already some 
6,500 inmates under age 18 in the states that 
permit incarcerating minors as adults. And that 
was before the House of Representatives 
passed a Republican-sponsored bill to pump 
federal grant money to states who lock up even 
more youthful offenders alongside grown-ups. 
On the floor of the House, legislators struggled to 
outdo each other in condemning the alleged 
epidemic of youth crime. Rep. George Gekas (R- 
Pa.) spoke of being "shocked by the brutality and 
viciousness of crimes that are being committed 
by 13- and 14- and 15-year-olds," while Rep. 
Porter Goss (R-Fla.) claimed that "our youngest 
career criminals are getting away with the most 
heinous crimes over and over again." 

Is any of this hysteria based on fact? Snowed 
under by an avalanche of sensationalistic media 
hype, the public apparently thinks so. A recent 
Gallup Poll indicated that the average adult 
believes youths commit more than 40 percent of 
all violent crime, in fact, the true figure is only 
13 percent, and the rate of violent crime among 
juveniles actually fell in 1995. 

In fairness, there is at least a little fire beneath 
all this smoke. Juvenile crime has generally 
become more pervasive and more violent since 




the late 1980s, and we didn't need the murders 
of Tupac Shakur and Biggie Smalls to remind us 
that many inner-city neighborhoods remain 
plagued by gang violence, much of it perpetrated 
by minors There are undoubtedly some teenagers 
who have become such dangerous, hard-case 
thugs that they need to be removed from society. 
But these rare cases should be the exception, 
not the rule. 

Much of the teen-crime paranoia is the 
responsibility of John Dilulio, a Princeton 
professor who has become the Right's favored 
spokesman on crime and punishment issues. 
Dilulio is most famous for predicting a 
"demographic crime bomb" — a dramatic increase 
in the poor, disaffected, nonwhite teenage 
population that will lead in turn to an explosion 
of youth crime, and land something like 200,000 
juveniles in jail by 2010. He also coined the 
infamous term "superpredators" to describe the 
"radically impulsive, brutally remorseless 
youngsters.. .who murder, assault, rape, rob, 
burglarize, deal deadly drugs, join gun-toting 
gangs, and create serious communal disorders." 

It's hard to tell what is most disturbing: the 
world Dilulio predicts or the language he uses to 
describe it. There's more than a touch of racist 
fear in his depiction of urban teenagers as a mob 
of dehumanized, emotionless killing machines. 
And he seems to draw no distinction between 
completely different categories of crime — between 
gruesome and hateful acts like murder or rape, 
and crimes driven largely by greed, poor options, 
and bad judgment, like burglary or street-corner 
drug dealing. Furthermore, there is no agreement 
among crime experts that Dilulio's frightening 
projections will come true, let alone what we should 
try to do about it. 

In these reactionary times, it's unfashionable 



to look at any of the social or economic factors 
underlying crime. Nonetheless, even Dilulio 
won't try to convince you that inner-city kids are 
born bad, or that there's a criminal virus in 
their drinking water. Instead, he and most other 
criminologists will tell you that too many 
American teenagers come of age in a lethal 
environment of endemic poverty and 
joblessness, drug and alcohol abuse, and easily 
available guns. 

Such conditions do not provide an "excuse" 
for violent crime. Individuals must be held 
responsible for their actions, and we should 
resist the tendency to romanticize ghetto gang- 
bangers and ignore the far more difficult 
struggle of the law-abiding majority. But it's hard 
to imagine how society will benefit from 
imprisoning teenagers in institutions where they 
are likely to be physically and sexually abused, 
and where they will receive professional training 
in crime from experts. 

All the congressional grandstanding on 
juvenile crime won't quite mask an ugly truth: It's 
easier for the lobbyist-fed rich white men 
of Capitol Hill to flush an entire generation of 
troubled teenagers down the toilet than to 
fund community-based programs — remedial 
education, psychiatric counseling, drug treatment, 
vocational trainings — that might give kids who've 
made serious mistakes another chance. 

In the short run, imprisoning kids seems much 
cheaper than developing meaningful alternative 
programs, and it feeds the public's voracious 
hunger for tough-on-crime posturing. But in the 
long run, the costs of our cruel, panic-fueled 
juvenile crime policy may be high indeed. Those 
kids we lock up today will eventually be released 
as jail-hardened adults. What will they think of the 
society that deemed them worthless? 
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Letters 




DUDE LOOKS LIKE A LADY 

Why Is Carly Simon sharing her first 
SPIN cover [May] with Joe Perry of 
Aerosmith? 
Jeffrey Sidelsky 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Great cover shot of Julia Roberts 
and Joe Perry. 
Mark Schildberg 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Excellent article about the bad 
boys of Beantown ["Party of Five," 
May]. It was a relief to read about 
the problems behind the making 
of Nine Lives without Steven Tyler 
and company being presented 
as the poster children for rehab. 
Through all kinds of peaks and 
valleys, and without forgetting their 
blues roots, Aerosmith manage to 
adjust to changing times and still 
sound fresh. 
Steve Lumpinski 
Milford, Connecticut 

Maybe next month SPIN can do a 
cover story on how Boston, REO 
Speedwagon, and Journey are 
faring in the alternative rock world. 
John Wilkinson 
Independence, Missouri 

MULLET OVER 

Alec Wilkinson struggled to find 
a suitable description for Pittsburgh 
Penguins' star Jaromir Jagr's 
hairdo ["Hip Czech," May]. Well, 
I have one: "short-on-top-long-in- 
back-and-ugly-all-over." Someone 
please inform this recluse that 



his hairstyle went out with Ratt 

and Poison. 

Kristina Henk 

Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

I have only one complaint for Alec 
Wilkinson: So you were the 
reason why the Penguins' awesome 
winning streak ended? Fans are 
just as superstitious as athletes, 
so stay out of Pittsburgh for a while. 
And don't go anywhere near the 
entire state during the playoffs. 
We've got a Stanley Cup to win. 
Beth Jordan 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

USER INSTRUCTIONS 

Barry Walters did Narcotics 
Anonymous a mild disservice by 
revealing Depeche Mode frontman 
David Gahan's N.A. membership 
["Dave's Addiction," May]. Members 
are asked to avoid self-identifying 
as such "at the level of press, 
radio, and film." The rule prevents 
people from thinking, "N.A. doesn't 
work, man," whenever a famous 
addict relapses. 
Michael Dean 
San Francisco, California 

GIRLS RULE 

When I saw the two glorious pictures 
of Sleater-Kinney's Janet Weiss 
["Bond Girls," May], I knew I had 
found my new goddess. Is she gay 
or straight? Oh well, who cares! 
Richard Kimzey 
Franklin, Tennessee 

Your article on Sleater-Kinney 
was rad. Finally, a writer who 
doesn't play up their sexuality and 
put them in the riot grrrl category. 
I just hope this doesn't mean that 
every stupid teen mag is suddenly 
going to think they're "in." 
Chrissy Graham 
Gibsons, British Columbia 
Canada 

DELTA DON 

His punk aesthetic is certainly 
exciting, and Fat Possum Records 
owner Matthew Johnson ["Call of 
the Wild," May] has made significant 
strides in documenting the blues. 
Still, I can't help but wonder whether 
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the cover art and ad copy Is more 
representative of Johnson's taste than 
of the musicians themselves. An 
important lesson of the business is 
to let the artists do the talkin'. 
Cary Baker 

Sherman Oaks, California 

As a punk at the University of 
Mississippi, it's nice to hear that 
there is some rebellious music- 
making going on around here. As 
Johnson says, "You can be more 
alone in Mississippi than you can 
anywhere else." It's what makes 74- 
year-old men sing the blues and 
1 8-year-old boys scream punk rock. 
Sean Urban 
Oxford, Mississippi 

BAD FACE DAY 

I can stand an unflattering 
Bloodhound Gang article [Exposure, 
May], but a crappy picture just isn't 
right. Q-Ball and Spanky appear 
stoned. Jared looks like a monkey, 
and Lupus and Jimmy Pop Ali have 
red eyes. I know these guys, and 
even though they tend to display all 
of the above qualities from time to 
time, never have I seen them do so 
all at once. 

Chana Shvone Williford 
Wilco, Texas 



HDLY WAR 

Your article on the Marilyn Manson 
tour controversy [Soundbites, May] 
reminds us, once again, that those 
so-called "Christian" organizations 
who issue bomb threats and work 
so hard to get his shows canceled 
are far more dangerous than any 
rock concert. Don't let these 
fanatics take away your freedom 
of choice. 

Michelle Trudel and Jack La Pick 
Fairfield, Connecticut 

What the right-wing groups 
protesting Marilyn Manson have 
really done is drum up Manson 
coverage on MTV and in the local 
news. Thanks, you're doing a 
great job for us. Now both newbies 
and hard-core fans can rebel 
by attending Manson's shows and 
buying the albums these watchdogs 
seek to ban. 
Taylor Cope III 
Chicago, Illinois 

Marilyn Manson has stated that 
his goal In life is to bring down 
Christianity. Throughout the ages, 
many an empire have tried 
disinformation, slander, torture, 
and murder, only to fail like Manson 
will. The truth that is Christ is 



eternal; Manson is not. He's a sad 
little man and I pray for him. 
Adam Cook 
Marquette, Michigan 

X OFFENDERS 

With their forgettable phrases 
and corny self-help hints, the two- 
man circus EmPower X! ["The 
Dream Team," May] are helping no 
one but themselves. 
Stephen Kent 

Williams Lake, British Columbia 
Canada 
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We regret that in our June issue 
we omitted a photography credit. 
"Malice in Wonderland" images 
by Mamie Weber are courtesy of 
the Jessica Fredericks Gallery. 

Address letters to Point Blank, 
6 West 18th Street. New York. NY 
1001 1, or send e-mail to spinonline 
©aol.rom. For all correspondence, 
include your full name, address, 
and phone number for verification. 
Letters may be edited for length 
and clarity. 
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Coco Puffs 

Supergrass were dubbed "Brat pop" when the 
leenyboppers debuted in 1995, but have they 
aged as gracefully as they claim? Log on July 
25 and find out. Keyword: Heavy. 

Booty Call 

As if Magic: The Gathering wasn't nerdy 
enough, you can now play the popular strategy 
card game on your computer. To win the CD- 
ROM version, check out SPINonline's Magic 
scavenger hunt on July 15. Just scour our site 
for the ten items we select and deliver the 
booty lo the digital Deck Master via e-mail. The 
first 80 respondents win. Keyword: DigRec. 



Fof ImeAOL software call IBOOl 592-0011 
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So Much Better 
Than Soap, 

You'll Be Hooked. 

Introducing Gillette Series 
Body Wash for Men 

There's a brand new feeling of dean out 
there. Gillette's new Body Wash. 
Hang it up. Squeeze some out. 
No matter how many times you 

shower, your skin won't 
^ get all dried out. So why reach 
for a bar when you can get 
i hooked on something so 
refreshing. New Gillette 
f Series Body Wash. 

Gillette 



The Best a Man Can Get 




Pipe Dreams 

Armed with guilt and grunge, the Ver 

claim On Our nation's dorm rooms. Photograph by Alexet Hay. 



WHEN BRIAN VANDER ARK was a kid growing udB 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, he and his brothers often 
played a perverse game of "church," with Brian as 
Jesus and his brothers as the congregation. Once, 
his brothers crucified him mid-sermon by shipping 
him to the backyard deck with belts and rope. Alone to 
atone. Brian wept as his brothers partied on. "After 
hours of screaming, they finally took me down," recalls 



the Verve Pipe singer My brothers were rele 

sadistic Christians. 
Along with crucifixion anxiety. Vander Ark says his 
religious upbringing left him "ridden with guilt," 
a subject that figures prominently on the Verve Pipe's. 

major-label debut album, Villains. Set to a hummable 
brand of workingman's grunge, Vander Ark's painfully 
earnest tales of regret have made the group this 



ys. timer their ascendancy 
is a sign that for every year there must he n grunge 
giant, or the sch^aWcsetis more weary of irony than 

anyone could have imagined. 

"We appreciate the dynamics of grunge," says 
drummer Donny Brown, brushing off charges that the 
Verve Pipe's music can sound plainly derivative. 
"If the song feels heavy and it sounds better driving it, 



id material 



Party of five: from left, 
ny Brown, Brian Vender 
rk, Doug Corella, Brad 
er Ark, A.J. Dunning. 




then we drive it. Make it grunge. Who cares?" 

Brown and Vander Ark met in the early '90s when 
they were both painting a Lee's Famous Chicken Shack 
restaurant in Kalamazoo. Along with Vander Ark's 
younger brother Brad on bass, the trio enlisted guitarist 
A.J. Dunning and keyboard player Doug Corella from 
Michigan-area alternative bands. The band soon found 
a home on the fertile fraternity circuit, where, says 



'Vander Ark, "they'd still pay us. even after the cops 
pulled the plug." Now. six years later, they're in New 
York on "the biggest day of our lives," taping Letterman 
and VH1 appearances, with the proud Vander Ark 
parents in tow. 

After a day of minimal hijinks— the Verve Pipe behave 
like scrupulous Midwesterners— Vander Ark kisses 
his parents goodbye and gets ready to head north for 



another gig. Still, he seems more like a frustrated 
choirboy than someone living out his rock'n'roll dreams. 
"I still believe in blasphemy." Vander Ark admits. 
"Like that scene in The Exorcist where Linda Blair 
is masturbating with the cross. That absolutely 
bothers me. For the sake of the movie, it's a fabulous 
scene. But it makes me squirm." 

KEN MICALLEF 
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Gee Force 

Jive-talking with the Bee 
Gees'Barrg Gibb. 

Does it bother you that the words "Bee Gees" and "disco" are 
almost interchangeable? 

I'm not unhappy that everyone calls our 70s music disco. I'm 
unhappy because we weren't and aren't a disco group. We were 
saddled with that identification because of Saturday Night 
Fever. I 've never been inside Studio 54. None of us can even dance. 

Well, you definitely were major harmony dudes in swinging 
'60s London. What do you remember most about that era? 

The most vivid scene, for me, was this secret underground club 
called the Speakeasy. The only people who knew of or got into it 
were the top end of British pop— the Beatles, the Stones, the Who. 
It was set like a '20s funeral parlor; a coffin door would open, and 
suddenly there were the Stones and Beatles sitting round. I met 
John Lennon there. He was wearing the actual Sgt. Pepper clothes. 

From there you moved to Miami, where you wrote the classic 
jive-talkin' jams of Main Course. Did you go there for the sun? 

It was more about getting back into the music we were always 
into, which was R&B. When we arrived in Florida, the place teemed 
with it. Here was a new culture to absorb, to base our music on. 
That's basically what we've done all our lives. Everything sprang 
from our deep love of R&B— Al Green, Ob's Redding, the Styiistics. 

Then came the disco years. Were they really that decadent? 

That was the last gasp of innocence, as far as I'm concerned. If 
you look at those clothes now, the way people dressed then, you 
had to be fairly naive. To go around like that and feel that you 
looked great, there was a naivete that comes with that. If you look 
back, you think, Shit, everyone looked like a clown. 

Do you remember the first time you blow-dried your hair? 

Actually, no. I remember using Brylcreem Every now and again, 
I pass a barbershop and wonder if they have a jar of Brylcreem. 
I'm 50 years old, for Chrissakes. 

Your new album Still Waters has a sort of innocently acoustic 
feel. Why not something more fashionably electronic? 

I fought against electronics all down the line. 
With this record, we picked up where 
we left off before Fever. Children of 
the World followed Main Course, 
I would say that this is a follow-up 
to that album. 

What do you listen to these days? 

Comedy tapes, to start the day It's like 
a meditation thing for me. As for 
music, if s what I hear coming out of 
a shop doorway, or in a hotel lobby, 
or a mat. That's the culture. That's 
what I'm interested in. 

JAMES HUNTER 




Image makers: 
Sleeves that give 
good face. 




Cover Charge 

Negativespace and Studio X cure 
electronica's case of the blobs. 



IF YOU'VE EVER been handed a rave flyer or 
bought a record from the electronic dance 
fringe, chances are you've seen enough frac- 
tals for one lifetime. Existing in a different uni- 
verse altogether from the mathematical 
tedium of this geometrical image-scape is the 
sleeve art of London-based graphic designers 
Negativespace and Studio X. 

Working mainly with electro-minded acts, 
they give faces to the block-rockin' beats of the 
Chemical Brothers and the space-age folk of 
Beth Orton by harking back to the long-lost 
time before Photoshop. "The one brief we had 
from the Chemicals was that they didn't want 
it to look like the techno imagery that you 
associate with dance music — the three- 
dimensional balls floating in space sort of 
thing," says Anthony Sweeney, formerly one 
half of Negativespace, of the designs that 



helped the Chemicals move away from the 
white-label anonymity of their first singles 
toward a tongue-in-cheek '60s vibe. 

After "designing annual reports for Kuwaiti 
banks and furniture companies," Sweeney 
formed Negativespace with Mark Bown in 
1994. Their three-year gig at Negativespace. 
which included work for Heavenly Records, 
ended in March when Bown left to concentrate 
on his own music, but Sweeney has con- 
tinued designing sleeves as Studio X. "In 
some ways, it's best not to listen to the music 
before you work, because you don't get a 
stereotype of what the music's going to 
be like," Sweeney says of his trend-bucking 
approach. "It's better to talk to the band and 
see what they like. With the Chemicals, I think 
they like the idea that the sleeves bear no 
relation to the music at all." peter shapiro 
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/ want to be just like her. 

Sometimes I hammer two long fence-boards into the 
bottom of my shoes and walk around 
the neighborhood pretending I'm a downhill ski racer. 

People don't really think I'm 

Picabo Street though. They just think I'm 
that crazy guy who hammered 

two long fence-boards into the 

bottom of his shoes. 

But I don 't care what other people think. 
Because 

I'm going to enter to win the Pepsi Stuff Picabo Street Fantasy Prize. 

If I win, I'll get a private lesson from Picabo 

on the slopes of Vail. And I'll get 
a ski run named after me for a season. 

So say my name was "Myron's Trail," 
the run would be called "Myron's Trail." 

If I don't win, that's okay 

because 

I'll still be collecting Points to get Stuff in the Pepsi Stuff Catalog. 

Stuff like Mountain Dew backpacks, ball caps, sports bags, skateboards 

and more. 



I just said "and more " 
because I forgot what else you can get. 

So Collect the Points. Get the Stuff. 

And Live the Fantasy. 'Cause how else 
are you gonna get to 

Picabo Street? 



. < " 
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NO PURCHASE NECESSARY to enter Ptpti Stuff Fantasy Sweepstakes Sec sweepstakes rules and enir y form ajstore disc 
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Last Years Models 

The big-money market for 
vintage sneakers. 

HOW MUCH FOR those pretty little sneakers in the window? 
Well, if they're first-edition 1 985 Air Jordans with a 
gold swoosh, try $15,000. Propelled by Japanese and 
Japanese-American teenagers intoxicated by a mix 
of retro style, Jordan worship, and slick Nike advertising, 
there's now a big-money market for vintage sneakers. 
In response, stores specializing in the niche footwear, 
mostly models from the mid-70s to the mid-'80s, are 
opening up coast-to-coast. 

"The wilder the colors, and the more rare the shoe, 
the more it'll go for," says Tace Chalfa of the Red Light in 
Seattle, a vintage shop that began selling sneakers two 
years ago. While Nikes are the most in demand, brands 
such as Adidas, Converse, and Vans are also drawing top 
dollar, though not many homegrown buyers. "American 
kids won't pay that much for a pair of old sneakers," says 
Chalfa. "They spend their money on cars. Japanese and 
European kids don't buy cars." zev borow 

HOT ON THE MARKET 



1SS3-15 VMS. CHECKERED STYLES. WTTH "OFF THE WALL" INSIGNIA 
ON THE BACK, $75-1150. 

• 1M5 nUT-EMTIM UK JORUMS. EITHER RED AND BLACK. OR RED. 
BLACK. AND WHITE. $700. RARE COLORS, LIKE "CAROLINA BLUE.* 
$1,600. 

• 19*4 FRENCH-MADE RUN DMCS, OF "MY ADIDAS' FAME. S60-S250. 
DEPENDING ON COLOR AND VARIATION. 

• 1975-78 NIKE STINCS. A RUNNING SHOE PRODUCED IN LIMITED 
NUMBERS. $500-$1,000, DEPENDING ON COLjOR. 

LATE 1950S-EARLY 1960S CONVERSE PF FLYERS. ALL WHITE 
WITH BLUE TRIM. $175-5350. 



' 
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Orchestral Maneuvers 

Superman meets Stravinsky: Composer Michael Daugherty 
makes classical music pop. 



IF BARBIE WERE to write Ken a love song, perhaps it would 
begin, "Oh Ken, oh Ken, what can I do? I'm plastic just 
like you." So says composer Michael Daugherty, whose 
piece "What's That Spell?" was inspired by the doll. 

Daugherty is the kind of guy who thinks about such 
things; pop icons are the featured subjects of his 
orchestral maneuvers. His recent Metropolis Symphony 
is rooted in characters from Superman, while his "Jackie 
O" opera is based on you-know-who. 

Daugherty is bringing some lowbrow spark to the 
avant-minded world of contemporary classical. "My 
music is highly American," says the 43-year-old, Yale- 
trained composer. "It's got a beat, it's got a hook, 
and people who don't normally like classical can get 
into it." Indeed, Daugherty, with his disparate style, 
doesn't write the kind of classical music that calms 



the nerves. "The Metropolis Symphony is hard-hitting 
contemporary music." he says. "It has the same energy 
as rock'n'roll." 

Born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to a family of musicians, 
Daugherty recalls reading Superman comic books as a 
kid, while waiting for his tap-dancing lessons. He first drew 
from the series when, just starting out, he wanted to 
write music "that the audience could somehow step into." 
The result was "Oh, Loisl" about Lois Lane. On an 
upcoming CD tentatively titled American Icons (Argo), 
Daugherty will channel the spirit of Liberace, and take 
on the King in a piece called "Dead Elvis." As performed 
by the Cleveland Orchestra, "Dead Elvis" perfectly 
captured Daugherty's low-high merger. The bassoonist 
played an ancient Latin death chant dressed as Elvis; 
everyone else wore tuxedos. sherry dean 
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ABSOLUT VODKA. PRODUCT OF SWEDEN. 40 AND i 
CALLIGRAPHY AND ABSOLUTVODKA COM ARC IRAS 




0. ABSOLUT, ABSOLUT BOTTLE DESIGN. ABSOLUT 
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The song was bx-Junkie. and although Ajax released 
it themselves, it was a hit on alternative radio and sold 
out in record stores. Suddenly, labels were calling. "We 
had felt, Let's just press up some copies, put them in 
limited stores, and give it to radio. And then it really took." 
They signed to Zoo. which released the excellent five- 
track EP Aphrodite, with the entirely rocking single 
"Experience No. 2" as the follow-up to "Ex-Junkie." But 
then Zoo experienced some problems of its own, and 
the record, which preceded the electronica movement by 
a fateful hair, faded away. 

Now, with a group made up of most of Oigable Planets' 
backing band, plus Eran, a "reggaeish guitar player," 
MitcheUAjax is shopping— cautiously— for labels, with a 
new album in the can. After ten years of making music on 
computers, she's enjoying playing again: "I can actually 
play this stuff live, which I really couldn't do before. I just 
worked on computers for so long. I used to feel that 
playing in bands was a waste of time— you can't find 
them, it's too expensive, you lose them to drugs. I just got 
used to doing everything on the computer." 

BOB GUCCIONE, JR. 
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Talk about standard equipment. How many other cars 
come with trees and streams? The Volkswagentrek is your 
choice of a Golf or a Jetta, each standard with a roof rack 
and a 21 speed Trek mountain bike equipped with Grip Shift: 

It's all about getting out there and taking a big, fat, 
juicy bite out of the world as often as possible.The Golf Trek 
starts at s 14,350*and the Jetta Trek 
at $ 15,53aCall 1-800 DRIVE VW. 
Operators are standing by. 

On the road of life 
there are passengers 
and there are drivers. 

Drivers wanted.^) 
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Scenes of love and 
other catastrophes. 



Jessica Abel chronicles 
the young and the 
feckless in Artbabe. 



ARTBABE CREATOR JESSICA ABEL first caught the attention 
of comic book readers five years ago as the romantic 
interest of one Leonard "Stinky" Brown. Stinky, as comix 
fans know, was the grange-star wannabe who dragged 
a slime trail through Peter Bagge's Hare. Abel, a longtime 
Hare reader, was the lucky victor of 1992's "Win a Date 
with Stinky" contest, and while she figured her meeting 
with Bagge at a comic book convention was too brief for 
him to properly assess her character, she admits the surly 
bartendress Bagge portrayed her as in Hare #1 0 was right 
on target "I was a really angry young woman at the time, 
and I think he captured the essence of that" Abel says. 

Five years later, Stinky's dead of a self-inflicted gunshot 
wound to the head, but Abel is alive and kicking: Her 
self-published Artbabe, which she writes and illustrates, 
has been picked up by (isn't it ironic?) Hate's publisher, 
Fantagraphics Books. Abel's series, focusing on the travails 
of Chicago's overeducated record store clerks and office 
temps (i.e., Abel's friends), might sound like a slacker soap 
opera, but her ear for conversation and sense of place 
are too sharp for her tales of roommate trouble and gin mill 
romance to be dismissed so casually. 

One story, "Viva!," is a model of narrative compression. 
Set in a bar full of twentysomethings jazzed with spring 
fever, the six-page strip is a busy, breathless mosaic of head 
shots and overlapping dialogue, one part Harvey Kurtzman, 
one part Robert Altman. But when the characters Louise 
and Scott unexpectedly embrace on the last page, the word 
balloons disappear and all we see are the backs of everybody 
else's heads — artbabefully re-creating that moment 
everyone's experienced, when a long-awaited kiss blots out 
the rest of the world. 

Artbabe refuses to settle Into a single format— one issue 
featured a handful of stories based loosely around the 
theme "The Four Seasons," the next was devoted entirely to 
the tale of an off-kilter office romance— but its focus has 
stuck determinedly to the lives and loves of its post-college 
protagonists. "All of the novels and comics I like to read 
are basically character-driven books about relationships," 
explains Abel. "K sounds really dorky and girl of me, but 
hey, it makes the world go round, y'know?" jeff salamon 
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Last goodbye: 

Jeff Buckley at 

the club Sin-e. 

Jeff Buckley: 1966-1997 

On June 4. after a week-long search by Memphis authorities, a riverboat 
passenger discovered the body of singer/songwriter Jeff Buckley in a 
downtown harbor off legendary Beale Street. The 30-year-old New York-based 
musician, who was in Memphis recording the follow-up to 1994 s critically 
acclaimed Grace, drowned during an evening swim when a boat cut through 
the Wolf River marina, creating a heavy wake. According to Lt. Brenda Maples 
of the Memphis police department, local residents avoid swimming in the 
commercial harbor because its deceptively strong undertow and heavy barge 
traffic have resulted in numerous fatalities. 

Buckley's untimely death bears unfortunate parallels to that of his father, 
cult singer/songwriter Tim Buckley. Renowned for his avant jazz-folk, the elder 
Buckley was hailed as the next Dylan but died of an overdose at 28 in 1975. 
When Jeff, who'd barely known his dad, began performing solo in East Village 
clubs some two decades later, their similarly brooding good looks and 
emotionally naked vocals drew comparisons, although Jeff forged his own 
operatic rock sound. He scored an alternative hit with Grace's "Last Goodbye'' 
and as a respected guitarist on New York's experimental music scene will 
be missed. "I ask people who cared about Jeff to please be honorable and 
faithful to his memory." says his mother, Mary Guibert. ava chin 



Fantastic Four: Kiss dolls, 
below and top right 




Doll Parts 




If ever a band 
demanded its own 
line of action 
figures, It's the sci- 
fi adventure cartoon known as Kiss. It took 20 years, but these fully-equipped''^ 
new dolls— just seven-and-a-quarter inches tall in their platform glitter 
boots — do everything but spit blood. And they'll never take off their makeup. 



Settle the Score 

The Fugees' mammoth benefit 
concerts may have gone off without 
a hitch in Haiti last April, but trouble 
arose a month later when the band 
learned that the proceeds never 
made it to charity. According to the 
Fugees' Wyclef Jean, government 
officials claim that all of the funds 
were depleted covering the shows' 
production costs. "That's 
impossible, because I paid for them 
with $50,000 out of my own pocket," 
Jean fumes. Haitian Minister of 
Culture Raoul Peck, who helped the 
Fugees organize both a public Port- 
au-Prince show and a private 
benefit at a nearby Club Med, 
counters that the money is not gone 
but is simply taking longer than 
expected to be disbursed. In any 
case, Jean, a Haitian native, 
demands a full explanation from 
Haitian president Rene Preval. 
"They're not just dealing with some 
Haitian kid this time," Jean says. 
"They're dealing with the Fugees!" 
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Former Guyville chronicler Liz Phair 
may now be a happily married mother, 
but infidelity is the theme of her 
upcoming whitechocolatespaceegg. "I 
fantasize about what I'm not living," 
Phair explains. Two years in the 
making, Phair's eagerly awaited third 
album, slated for an October release, is 
being produced by Scott Lift (R.E.M., 
Nirvana) and features members of 
Beck's band and R.E.M. (minus 
Michael Stipe), who make a cameo on 
the track "Fantasize." Phair says that 
while she went for "a more dreamy, 
weird sound quality" than the crystal- 



• Music journalism lost a warm and 
formidable voice when Virginia-based 
writer Renee Crist died of heart failure 
May 1 1 . She was 30. A former SPIN 
contributor whose byline appeared 
regularly in such publications as Option 
and the Village Voice, Crist is survived 
by her husband, rock critic Rob 
Sheffield. • On May 23, 28-year-okJ Tim 
Taylor, the charismatic frontman of the 
rock band Brainiac, died in a car crash 
in Dayton, Ohio, as he drove home from 
his rehearsal space. Formed in 1992, 
the Touch & Go artists just released 
Electro-shock for President, their fifth 
release, and were being courted by 
several major labels. "It's a tragic loss for 
the local music scene," says Robert 
Pollard of Dayton's Guided by Voices. 
"Tim was a good soul." 




clear pop of Whip-Smart, she was most 
influenced by Lyle Lovett's The Road To 
Ensenada. "It's all about his breakup 
with Julia Roberts," Phair enthuses. "It 
was like living in a bad romance novel." 



HFSTIVAl 

RFK Stadium 
Washington, DC. 
May 31,1997 

ELECTRIC-SLIDING IN a jet-black, funeral direc- 
tor's suit, the avant-garde folk artist currently 
known as Beck stopped on a dime, raised a cane 
over his sweaty towhead (pimpin' ain't easy!), and 
delivered last rites for the genre formerly known 
as grunge. "Welcome to Make-Out City!" he an- 
nounced to the mass of sports bras, thick necks, 
and baby fat crammed into Washington, D.C.'s 
RFK Stadium for the mammoth HFStival, the 8th 
annual modern-rock bazaar sponsored by D.C. 
radio stalwart WHFS. "I'm going to give you one 
great motion of the cane and I want all my freaks 
over here to get loose!" The 60,000 youths in 
attendance, numbed by the barrage of lackluster 
rock that had just ended a muggy afternoon, 
stared dumbly. Then they got as loose as their 
respective upbringings allowed. 



They don't suck: 
Prodigy's Maxim 
Rea/ity (left) 
and Keith Flint. 



With the history of pop culture seemingly bal- 
anced on the tip of his nose, Beck put on an 
honest-to-gosh show. Whether playing thrash 
guitar, stomping out a harmonica blues, weeping 
through an R&B slow jam, human beatboxing, or 
drawling a beautifully askew country ballad, he 
issued his strangely nostalgic invitation — get 
loose, feel good about something. Rather than be 
intimidated or depressed by the prospect of run- 
ning a stadium-rock, industry gauntlet — 20 
bands, 12 hours, 900 station IDs — Beck rose to 
the occasion and expected everyone else to do 
the same. When the kids lamely chanted, "Oooh / 
la-la / Sassoon" and "Sergio Valente" at the close 
of a gloriously bumpin' "Where It's At," he 
shrugged, "I'm just going to pretend that didn't 
happen." Beck has a vision, whether anyone else 
is up for it or not. 

According to the fall 1996 Arbitron ratings book, 
modern-rock radio suffered its first serious drop 




in audience since 1993 s heyday; a year later, 
those numbers have stagnated completely. In 
1997, classic rock, album rock, oldies, and even 
Spanish radio have all outperformed the format. 
Conservative programming of tired warhorses 
(Pearl Jam, Soundgarden) mirrors the '80s mod- 
ern-rock stasis when the Cure and Echo and the 
Bunnymen ran on endless loop. And few promis- 
ing faces are emerging (Echo and the Bunnymen 
even did a WHFS reunion set). Formerly a crucial 
promotional showcase, like KROQ's Weenie 
Roast, the HFStival is now a high-security 
processing center for faceless, post-grunge 
opportunists (K's Choice, Local H) and "eclectic," 
glorified bar bands (Jimmies Chicken Shack, 
Squirrel Nut Zippers) who are ill-equipped to pull 
the format out of its rut. Self-important and poorly 
structured, the concert trapped fans in a urine- 
and-puke-stained holding tank; working your way 
from "main" to "outer" stage, i.e., Parking Lot 4, 
was a dizzying nightmare. 

Lowlights: Kula Shaker's pseudo-mystical, pro- 
rock bluster; the desultory Blondie reunion, 
summed up by a zipper-vest-wearing Chris Stein, 
who admitted, "We're overweight and underpaid"; 
some red-haired comedian named Andy who 
walked onstage to introduce the Verve Pipe, then 
pulled his pants down and sprayed Cheez Whiz 
on his imperceptible manhood; the Verve Pipe; 
the powerless pap of Third Eye Blind, whose lead 
singer, Stephan Jenkins, a grating pretty-boy ver- 
sion of Superchunk's Mac McCaughan, inexplica- 
bly shouted, "Fuck the government!" while preen- 
ing for the "beautiful ladies down front"; the 
testostedroning Mighty Mighty Bosstones, dubi- 
ous "inventors" of ska punk (anybody remember 
the Specials, Fishbone, Tupelo Chain Sex?); and, 
most tragically, Jamtroquai's multicultural car 
wreck, starring Jay Kay, an odd little troll in a 
furry black mack hat who poorly imitated Stevie 
Wonder and brought out one of his innumerable 
sidemen by saying, "I'd like to introduce a really 
good friend of mine who plays an aboriginal 
instrument that's about 100,000 years old!" 

So as Beck departed the stage and night fell, 
an impatient murmur emanated from the crowd, 
most of whom had stuck it out for the post- 
"Firestarter" American debut of Prodigy and 



their "state-of-the-art, dance energy/rock power 
music," as the HFStival pamphlet put it. A vet of 
massive European rock fests, DJ/mastermind 
Liam Howlett knows how to work an oversize 
room. But since he's recast the group— dancer 
Keith Flint as yobbo-punk frontman — expecta- 
tions have shifted. Deafening dance-beats no 
longer cut it. Prodigy must rock. And rock they 
did (whether it will translate to radio is, of course, 
another matter). 

New songs like "Smack My Bitch Up" and 
"Funky Shit" matched disjointed hip-hop phrases 
to furiously churning breakbeats and old- 
fashioned techno spookiness, creating a coolly 
sinister pop cartoon. There was no "meaning" per 
se, just anger-is-an-energy forward motion. Aside 
from mouthing "Firestarter" and "Breathe" (the 
next single), Flint did little but drool, leap, and roll 
on his belly like a reptile; however, fellow "MC" 
Maxim Reality more than took up the slack, 
matching his demonic-ringmaster sneer with 
Hewlett's pugnacious sonics. Focusing rock's 
disparate emotions into an indomitable, hilari- 
ously absurd beat, Prodigy, like Beck, threw 
down an overdue challenge — get loose, or get out 
of the way. charles aaron 
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Neither does 
he: Beck. 





What do you want to do? 

I don't know. What do you want to do? 
I don't know. What do you want to do? 

I don't know. What do you want to do? 





INSET: HAT BY ENVCE, S28, AT 
FRED SEGAL. LOS ANGSf S, AERO. 
CHICAGO; TRENDS" ATLANTA. 
TERRY T-SHIRT BY FRENCH CONNECTION. 

$52 UNDERWEAR BY TOMMY 
HILFIGER, $18. AT MACY'S, EAST AND 
WEST PLAIN FRONT UTILITY SHORT 
BY POLO JEANS CO., $39. AT BUROINES 
NATIONWIDE; BLOOMINGOALES 
NATIONWIDE. THE CLASSIC 
VELCRO SLIP-ON BY F1LA, $20 




LET'S COOK TOGETHER: Please do your best to understand my unique methods. OK? Let me know your name and telephone number. QOH YES! QPLEASE ME NOW! 
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onight in Knoxville, Ani DiFranco 

is onstage at the Tennessee The- 
ater doing one of the two things 
she does best: talking. She is talk- 
ing to her audience, her fans, and, 
oh, what fanatics they are. Pierced, 
tattooed, obsessed, sexually am- 
biguous, passionate, young, noisy, 
bossy, possessive, and demand- 
ing. DiFranco's hair is dyed mag- 
enta, her T-shirt is orange, her 
skintight latex pants are electric 
lime green. She has never per- 
formed here before, and whenever 
she plays a new town — what her 
manager calls "breaking in a new 
market" — it feels a little bit like 
she's gone back in time a couple 
of years, when her audiences 
were mostly women. New markets 
always bring out the original, hard- 
core fans: the dykes. 

In a few minutes she will start 
doing the other thing she does 
best: making music. She will sing a 
new song, a song that she's just 
recently written. A song that goes, in part, like this: 

From the shape of your shaved head 

I recognized your silhouette 

As you walked out of the sun and sat down 

And the sight of your sleepy smile 

Eclipsed all other people 

As they paused to sneer at the two girls 

From out of town 

The dykes in the audience will love this song. 
They will feel validated by it, and why not? It's 
classic Ani DiFranco. Who else writes songs 
about sleepy, smiling, bald-headed girls in a cof- 
fee shop, in a small town, getting hostile glances 
from the locals? 

The dykes will feel that this song is about them. 
What's not clear, though, is if they will follow the 
song to its slightly irritated conclusion, and real- 
ize that it is, quite literally, a song about them. 

People talk 

About my image 

Like I come in two dimensions 

Like lipstick is a sign of my declining mind 

Like what I happen to be wearing 

The day that someone takes a picture 

Is my statement for all womankind... 

But I'm getting ahead of myself. She hasn't 
sung this song yet. She's still talking. "It's a girl 
vibel It's, like, a pitch thing!" She does an imita- 
tion of the roar of a mixed-gender crowd versus 
the roar of a girl crowd. 



Then she singles out a guy in the 
front row. "You are a brave man. 
There is, like, one fucking sensitive, 
beautiful, brave man in this audi- 
ence." Someone shouts out, "Men 
are pigsl" And DiFranco brings the 
proceedings to a grinding halt 

"One thing I hate..." she says, 
quietly seething. The room falls 
silent. Her voice rises an octave 
and into the tone, if not the syntax, 
of a grade-school teacher admon- 
ishing her pupils. "You know, it's 
really nice to be, like, in the groove 
of a girl vibe, because there's a feel- 
ing of strength, but I so want there to 
be a feeling of inclusion. There's a lot 
of sad shit that goes down in my 
songs, that goes down in my world 
and my life, but I never think of it as 
an us-versus-them situation." 

The energy has been sucked right 
out of the room. A few songs later, 
she talks some more. "I was in New 
York at a traumatic photo shoot. 
They kind of go from mildly trau- 
matic to absolutely devastating. It always starts 
with a dress." 

She imitates a gay male stylist. "'Oh, you 
would look exquisite in this!' I put it on, and it's 
see-through. And I'm, like, 'Uhm...uhm...l don't 
think I can wear this.' Then they were trying to 
get me to wear pants and just my bra. And I'm, 
like, 'Uhm...uhm....'" She fiddles with her guitar, 
pauses for effect. "It was Jugs magazine, so I 




Punk roots: Ani In NYC, 1993. 



dont know why I was fighting it." 

The audience roars with laughter and, finally, 
the bond, the connection, the love, returns. 

The next day, in a rock club in Birmingham, 
Alabama, DiFranco is hanging out in her dress- 
ing room with candles burning all around her, all 
the lights off, waiting for showtime. It occurs to 
me that in addition to the pressure from the 
image-making machinery to wear see-through 
gowns, Ani DiFranco is getting the exact oppo- 



site pressure from the other end of the spec- 
trum: the dyke fans and the gender-identity 
political freaks who feel betrayed if she isn't 
wearing pants — like lipstick is a sign of her 
declining mind. 

When I share this thought she lets loose with 
frustration and defensiveness. "Like I'm sup- 
posed to have hammered out this niche for my- 
self now. I'm the stompy-booted, sort of butchy, 
Go-Girl Folkstress, and I'm supposed to just 
roll with that like I'm a caricature of myself.... 
People try to turn me into my fans. I was think- 
ing that again last night when that chick yelled 
out, 'Men are pigs.' I was thinking, 'You are why 
they stereotype me.' All my life I've been the 
angry, man-hating, puppy-eating, hairy, homely, 
feminist bitchl" 

She runs out of steam, trails off, and looks 
down, as if slightly embarrassed by the spew of 
her frustration. "So I guess.. .yeah, I cannot be a 
caricature. But a lot of my fans do want it 
simple, they want it easy. And when I insist on 
my own stupid personality quirks it can be 
offensive to them." 

Outside, fans are gathering, perhaps a couple 
hundred, waiting to be let in. DiFranco goes to 
surprisingly great lengths to avoid contact with 
her fans. She wants to go for a walk before tak- 
ing the stage tonight, so she does her best to 
cover up all visible quirks by wearing a plain 
brown pair of Dickies and a baggy blue sweat- 
shirt. She jerks the hood up and heads out the 
stage door, into the parking lot, and right past 
them. A clean getaway. 

Not since Bob Dylan plugged in his electric 

guitar have a group of fans been so freaked by 
an artist's evolution. Since 1990 (when, at the 
age of 20, she released her first album, Ani 
DiFranco, on her own label, Righteous Babe 
Records), the tiny, 5'3" DiFranco has been at the 
center of a cult of personality that has slowly 
grown to epic proportions. She has, quite simply, 
created a monster. 

After several homespun, self-produced re- 
leases, filled with overtly political, often funny, 
sometimes brilliant, and distinctly old-school 
feminist songs, DiFranco reached her own apoth- 
eosis with the 1995 release Not a Pretty Girl 
(which has sold 112,000 copies). The title track 
reads like a mission statement for young femi- 
nists everywhere. One fan I encountered — a 
member of a white girl-gang from Oregon — told 
me that "32 Flavors," another track, was their 
team fight song. And then.... 

Ani DiFranco met a guy, fell in love, grew her 
hair out, and became a pretty girl. She even start- 
ed wearing dresses and lipstick occasionally. 
Every song on her next album, Dilate, explored 
the contours of this new relationship: love, 
love/hate, hate. The album garnered her best 
reviews and sales to date (it entered the Bill- 
board charts at No. 89 and has sold 174,000 
copies), and suddenly DiFranco didn't belong 
just to the dykes and the feminists any longer. 

RIGHTEOUS BABE AN INDIE SUCCESS STORY: 

ANI DIFRANCO'S LABEL RISES UP FROM THE GRASS 

roots. This was the headline on the cover of 
Billboard, April 12, 1997. After seven years of 
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AND I'M SUPPOSED TO R 
WITH THAT LIKE I'M A 
CARICATURE OF MYSELF." 
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being her own boss and touring ceaselessly 
around the country, after seven years of building 
a rabidly loyal fan base through playing small 
bars, coffeehouses, college campuses, and folk 
festivals, after seven years of the best grassroots 
word-of-mouth since Bruce Springsteen played 
the Stone Pony, Ani DiFranco suddenly popped 
up on the radar screen of popular culture. 

But it wasn't so much that her music finally 
caught fire with a larger audience, or that her 
potent, confessional lyrics had at once connected 
to the mainstream. It was that she was making 
more money per unit sold than Hootie & the 
Blowfish. And the story had legs. Both the Wall 
Street Journal and Time magazine weighed in 
on the subject. DiFranco found herself in the 
surreal position of sitting behind a desk on the 
Financial News Network being asked to prattle 
on about profit margins. Forbes magazine even 
got the Artist Formerly Known as Prince — the 
major-label "Slave" himself, and perhaps the 
only person alive who cranks out more music 
than DiFranco— on the blower for a comment. "I 
love Ani DiFranco," he said. "She's making four 
dollars a record and the superstars are making 
two dollars, so who's got the better deal?" 

The music and alternative press have been 
lavishing praise on DiFranco's music for a few 
years now, but since her last two releases have 
cracked the Billboard charts — this year's double 
live album Living In Clip debuted at No. 59 — 
the focus has shifted. "Now, suddenly, I'm a bril- 
liant strategist," she says, "where I used to be 
this stupid girl with too much 'tude for her own 
good, who is cutting off her nose to spite her face 
and the music industry. And everybody would 
say, 'You're selling thousands of albums, but you 
could be selling millions of albums, and we can 
help you. Don't you want 
people to hear your music?' 
And it was like..." She does 
an imitation of Charlie 

Brown's teacher. "Wah-wah, 
wah-wah. wah-wah." 

One of those people was 
Danny Goldberg, president 
and CEO of Mercury Rec- 
ords. He once bragged to 
a reporter that Righteous 
Babe Records never return- 
ed his calls. When I talk to 
him about DiFranco, he is 
quick to put me in my place 
when I suggest that what 
she is doing, from a busi- 
ness standpoint, is unique. 

"I don't think she's rein- 
venting the wheel," he says, a bit defensively. 
"Fugazi did the same thing. Bad Religion did it for 
years. It's part of her PR shtick that she has her 
own label and she makes more per unit on it, 
and feels more in control of it. I find that less 
interesting. A lot of people have indie labels. 
There are very few artists like Ani DiFranco. If 
she wasn't a good artist and she had her own 
label, who'd give a shit?" 

It's ironic that Goldberg, the man credited with 
transforming Nirvana from a local Seattle band 
into a worldwide phenomenon, would miss the 



larger significance of DiFranco's fierce indepen- 
dence. If we are to believe the mythology of Kurt 
Cobain's suicide— drug addiction and depres- 
sion notwithstanding — part of what pushed him 
to the edge was that he was embarrassed to be 
a rock star. At a time when independence is 
worn as a mask (witness this year's Oscars), 
and when otherwise smart, talented people sell 
their art down the river on a daily basis, 
DiFranco seems to stand alone. It takes a mighty 
will to resist the constant call of corporations 
when they come along with cash, limos, and the 
promise to make you a star. Hardly anyone ever 
says no. Ani DiFranco has been saying no to 
every single major label, week in and week out, 
for a couple of years now. "They don't have any- 
thing I want," she says. 

I ask DiFranco about the call of the music 
industry. "Why conquer the world?" she shoots 
back. "I was thinking about that band today — one 





Road to riches, top: Ani In London, 1990. Bottom, 
Greetings from La Salle Park, Buffalo, 1994. 



it takes a lot of real decisive calculation in terms 
of holding yourself back. Consciously holding 
yourself back. Not just me but Scot Fisher, my 
manager, who runs the record company. When 
we get an offer to do a TV spot, we actually say 
no. We do crazy shit." 

And her fans don't miss a trick. When DiFranco 
allowed an MTV crew to film her onstage during 
a performance in 1995, a fan yelled, "MTV sucks! 
What are they doing here?" Tabitha Soren wrote 
about the experience afterwards, "I have never 
come into contact with such protective — to the 
point of possessive — fans as DiFranco's. I real- 
ize what an awkward position I put her in." 

This may be the first time in history that a 
journalist publicly apologized for merely exist- 
ing. DiFranco even brings out the protective and 
possessive in the media. 

Having played a guitar onstage in bars 

since the age of nine could 
have turned Ani DiFranco into 
the Shirley Temple of folk 
music, but instead she be- 
came its Jodie Foster. She 
was born September 23, 1970, 
in Buffalo, New York, to Eliza- 
beth and Dante DiFranco. Both 
parents graduated from M.I.T.; 
Dad became a research engi- 
neer, Mom an architect. Eliza- 
beth was one of only a few 
women in her class, and rode a 
motorcycle as a young woman. 

DiFranco has said that life 
at home with her parents and 
older brother was "like one 
scary scene after another." 
Her parents separated when 
she was 1 1 . "My mother moved 
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"THE IDEA OF BEING A ROCK 
STAR IS ADOLESCENT 

fantasy. and the idea of 
being a Musician is a job. 
it's work. it takes a lot 
of real calculation." 



of those new, white, blond, 14- 
year-old bands. Hanson? No, 
not them. Radish. Some young, 
young boy. Here you have a 
kid that can maybe hold a tune, 
can write verse-chorus-verse, 
talented. That's the death of 
him. Give him ten years. Leave him alone." 

The idea of pacing yourself and developing at 
a realistic rate as an artist seems to be lost as a 
virtue in our culture. The seizing of fame and 
money — not connecting with and building a true 
and natural audience — has become the goal for 
many artists today. DiFranco is an example of 
how to be truly, unpretentiously independent 
and successful. 

"The idea of being a rock star is adolescent 
fantasy," she says. "And the idea of being a 
working musician is a fucking job. It's work. And 



out and I went with her," says DiFranco. "So it 
was just me and my mother in a little apartment, 
and my mother kind of freaked out and became 
a housecleaner. It was like she demoted herself." 

When Ani was 1 5, her mother moved to Con- 
necticut; Ani chose to stay behind in Buffalo and 
fend for herself, eventually getting her own 
apartment and living unofficially as an emanci- 
pated minor while she finished high school. To- 
day, again, she shares a house with her mother, 
but it's Ani's house, a big old thing with a front 
porch and a pretty little lawn in downtown Buf- 
falo that she bought a couple of years ago and 
renovated herself. Her mother is among the nine 
people who work for Righteous Babe Records. 

Her parents humored her and bought her a 
little kid's guitar when she was nine. Michael 
Meldrum was working at the guitar store. 
"He was kind of a Buffalo personality, folk- 
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Featuring Blues Traveler 
and other special guests. 

Remember the first time you 
sat too close to the television? 
Way too close, with your nose 
against the screen, just to see 
what all the fuss was about? 
You saw pixels. Brilliant, spastic 
dabs of light that moved inde- 
pendently. But somehow, when 
you stepped back, they 
made sense together. 
Well, prepare yourself 
for a dose of musical 
pixilation. 
The Red Star 
Concert is an 
original and' 
authentic music event 
presented by Heineken 
and it's coming to the 
PNC Bank Arts Center 
in Holmdel, New Jersey this 
summer. Inspired by the success 
of other 0 & A Heineken concerts 
in Europe and Asia, Heineken 
has decided to bring their 
spirit of musical openness 
and experimentation to the 
United States. The Red Star 
Concert will feature rock and 
pop artists playing five or six- 
song sets with orchestral 
accompaniment, cult movie 
soundtracks with special 
effects, and DJs. So make 
a point to see and hear the 
most modern collection of 
music and images this side 
of tomorrow. The Heineken 
Red Star concert premieres 
Monday, August 11, 1997 at 
PNC Bank Arts Center, New 
Jersey. Call Ticketmaster for 
tickets at 212-307-7171. And 
make sure to get way up close. 



Heineken 



The Folkslnger: DiFranco works it. 



singer, barfly, small-time promoter, poet, 
degenerate, songwriter guy," says DiFranco. "We 
just hit it off. I'm nine, he's 30. I was a preco- 
cious kid, and maybe one of the few people 
who would listen to him, and he was my friend 
and mentor." Meldrum once told Ms. magazine, 
"I saw a little girl with pigtails down to her 
knees, and braces. Big smile, open eyes, a lot of 
wonder... She had a great voice, a big voice com- 
ing out of this very little person...." He took her 
out to a bar on her 1 1th birthday. She got served. 

It's no surprise that DiFranco — like so many 
people of her generation — is the product of a 
broken home. She has been playing the adult for 
so long, and redefining the 
meaning of family in her life, 
that one can't help but sense 
her world-weariness. The 
difference, though, is that 
DiFranco is not cynical. She 
seems to truly love and de- 
pend on the "family" around 
her — the crew, the band, the 
label folks. 

One day, riding on the 
tour bus, DiFranco is reading 
aloud a glowing review of 
Living in Clip to Andy Stoch- 
ansky, her longtime drummer, 
and Jason Mercer, her new 
bass player (replacing Sara 
Lee, formerly of Gang of 
Four). She mocks the review's 
verbosity, while clearly en- 
joying the fact that it is over- 
whelmingly positive. "'As the foil for most of 
DiFranco's onstage jokes and musings,'" she 
reads, '"[Stochansky] plays a valuable role by 
affirming that this singular performer's art isn't 
just a girl thing.'" She looks up at Stochansky 
and says, "Because you have a cock, it adds a 
whole new dimension. There's a boy onstage. 
We can all rest assured." 

DiFranco is not an angry person, so com- 
ments like these aren't unnerving. She has an 
essential brattiness that's the key to her appeal. 
When she says "Fuck you," it's with a big toothy 
smile splashed across her face. 

H doesn't take me long to spot the boyfriend: 

Andrew Gilchrist (a.k.a. the Goat Boy, because 
of his strangely appealing, caprine visage) is 
also DiFranco's sound engineer. I see that they 
both wear the same ring. One of the first things I 
notice in the Buffalo house is a framed picture of 
Gilchrist, just inside the door. 

For years, many people assumed DiFranco 
was a lesbian. When I ask her how she defines 
her sexuality, she says that she doesn't. "I'm 
attracted to different things that may or may not 
have to do with gender. The person that I'm in 
love with now — the Goat Boy — the thing that 
makes our relationship so perfect is that it's so 
dubiously gendered. We take turns. It's sup- 
posed to be, 'Oh, big righteous babe falling for a 
man. Boo, hiss, taboo, betrayal.' And it's like, 
'You should see him! He's more of a girl than I 
ami' We fell in love, and it was very tortured 
because we hurt other people that we were 



with, and that's the album Dilate. I'm not playing 
any of those songs now." 

I hate forcing labels on people who avoid 
them, but for the sake of conversation, DiFranco 
seems to be, in practice, a male-oriented bi- 
sexual. When I ask her if she's ever been afraid 
of men, she blurts out, "They're scary! Yeah!" 
And then backpedals. "But it's the way we're 
socialized.... I mean, like, people are just scary 
fucking monstersV She laughs uproariously. "I 
was really young and in the bar scene and men 
were very carnivorous. So men terrified me. But 
now in my life it's the women that are really car- 
nivorous, and really the most manipulative. It's 
bizarre. Like, I'm standing on- 
stage playing and I look down 
and some woman will wag 
her tongue at me. Or some- 
one will scream at me, 'Play 
this! Play that! Talk! Sing!' 
Imagine if it were men be- 
having that way. A few nights 
ago, some woman was yel- 
ling, 'Sing! Sing!' I looked 
right at her and said, 'Why 
don't you just have a child 
and boss /( around!'" 

At the show in Birming- 
ham, Amy Ray of the Indigo 
Girls turns up on her motor- 
cycle. She and DiFranco are 
good friends. "We both have 
this part of our brain that 
makes us think that every- 
body should and will be nice 
and friendly and forthcoming," says DiFranco. 
"And then we're completely disillusioned. We 
have all these grand plans. One of them is 
the Rolling Thunder Pussy Revue. There's all 
these women's festivals going on this summer, 
and we don't think they're as adventurous as 
they could be. Lilith Fair — right away, by the 
name, you know they aren't pushing the enve- 
lope hard enough." 

After the show, DiFranco and Ray hang out in 
the dressing room, and at one point, start talk- 
ing about their tattoos, specifically one Ray just 
got on her chest. She has an appointment in a 
few days in New York with Joan Jett's tattoo 
artist, a woman, to have it fixed. "The guy talked 
me into putting it on my chest and I was going to 
put it on my back," says Ray. "I think he was just 
trying to talk me into taking my shirt off. I was, 
like, 'I've been raped by the tattoo man!'" They 
both laugh. 

"I got a tattoo from a guy that was kind of 
weird," says DiFranco. "This thing on the back 
of my neck is basically a prison tattoo: a couple 
of squiggly lines, so simple you could do it with 
a paring knife. And it was crooked and asym- 
metrical. And he was not very friendly." 

"Did you feel funny afterward?" asks Ray. 

"Yup," says DiFranco. "I felt very angry." 

"Did you feel violated?" 

"Oh, totally," says DiFranco. "I was, like, 18. 
Isn't that we/ref?" 

"You wonder if guys feel that way when they 
get tattoos that are fucked-up," says Ray. 

continued on page 126 
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"Another sunny day in pop," 

chirps Alex James, Blur's 
celebrated bass-playing 
Lothario, stepping off a plane 
and gazing into the light 
blue canopy over Rome through 
huge, round, thick-framed, 
yellow-tinted "Miami" glasses. 

Pop. Amusing spectacles. 
The past. The horror! Or maybe 
it's just.. .Alex. Whatever it is, 
Damon Albarn, Blur vocalist, 
songwriter, sometime Britpop 
icon, disapproves and, without a 
sound, snatches the offending 
apparels-gauche, crunches 
them gleefully between both his 
hands, and replaces them on 
James's nose, all buckled up 
and lens-less. 

"Who did that?" guffaws one of 
the attendant crew, investigating 
the source of much mirth. 

"Me," says Albarn. "Who do 
you think?" 



SPIN [later, to James]: "That wasn't really very nice, now, was it?" 
James [grinning]: "Well, y'know, he's a bloody.. .cunt." 

That Blur are still with us, in their original lineup, four disparate 

characters with comically contrary designs-for-life to the point of contempt, 
is in some ways more miraculous than the contents of this year's epony- 
mous Blur LP, their fifth, the one that drove the very final stake into the 
doomed Britpop bandwagon wheel with a resounding "pthrthrt!" 

Eighteen months ago, it was no colossal internal skirmish that saw them 
almost split, but the far more ruinous spectre of success, simultaneously 
coupled with failure in the now-fabled War With Oasis. 1994 s exuberant 
Parklife hurled them "literally overnight" into once-actively pursued mass- 
appeal prominence, and, in reaction, Damon the art-school upstart became 
"Parklife," which is to say he became Dick Van Dyke ("well, exactly..."), 
eschewing his values of yore for man-of-the-people chirpy, cockernee, 
thumbs-aloft geezer into football and nights down the boozah. By the end 
of '95, and the superpop sensibilities of The Great Escape, Blur had shrunk 
to a kindergarten cartoon caper in the mighty shadow of the grown-up, 
global Oasis phenomenon. So Blur went away. And returned, metamor- 
phosed into avant-garde musicologists besotted with Beck and Pavement 
(Albarn's presently "a mate" of Stephen Malkmus) and claiming, as Albarn 
is now, that "when we started we wanted to sound like the Pixies," as if this 
is explanation enough for the astonishing volte-face of a band that seem- 
ingly built the best part of an eight-year career around Being British. 

"The new record," says Albarn, "is no more American and no less Eng- 
lish, it's just.. .us." 

Three days earlier, in a London recording studio, Albarn's legs are 

splayed over a leather sofa, his great-big-blue-eyes dripping with shine. 
Spooky. He's in a philosophical mood, buoyant health and sportswear casual, 
his voice an octave deeper than it's ever been (he says it's because "I let go of 
Damon the... whatever it was I'd become. Some think.. .the devil. Maybe I was."). 

Albarn is here "experimenting" with some of the sonics on the forthcom- 
ing Elastica LP. Singer and live-in girlfriend Justine Frischmann careens in 
and out of rooms blustering "it's all gone wrong!" while Albarn coyly 
describes the contents of the chokingly anticipated Elastica disc as "all over 
the place but quite interesting." 
It's an arresting spectacle; one 
a superstar in every pop- 
friendly nation worldwide, 
the other an alternative 
rock princess of the U.S. 
press — the one black hole in 
Blur's universal acceptance, until 
now. Britain's premier tabloid-tor- 
mented Royal Couple of Rock are 
lunching on sushi when Frischmann, on hearing Albarn is talking to her old 
pals SPIN, gasps, "Blimeyl How exciting!" loud enough to be heard in an- 
other room. Albarn's reply goes unheard. 

A reportedly humbler man than the one who earned the reputation as 
Britain's most arrogant pop star, Albarn, now 29, is nevertheless far from 
the contented tae kwon do-disciplined, Zen-state, peace-in-our-time fluff- 
ball you may have read about (unless staggering inability to complete a 
sentence counts). England's current musical output, he grouses, is "igno- 
rant, mind-numbingly repetitive, unexperimental," its culture "neurotic, 
snobbish, homogenized, class-riddled, a profoundly conservative float- 
ing.. .pop factory." No one, he's saying, ever got "the point" with Blur. 
They've never celebrated Being British; rather, they've "used caustic humor, 
intelligence, to highlight the staticness of everything. The logical conclu- 
sion to Britpop," he concludes, "is that now we've got a new government." 

Typical. An implication that Blur — as the officially recognized inventors 
of Britpop, the reactionary, anti-grunge, '60s-obsessed, bona-fide cultural 
movement that made Britain Great Again — single-handedly brought down 
the British Conservative government. 

"I'm not saying it changed governments," he lies, "but it definitely con- 
tributed, in some convoluted way." 

It is four days before the British General Elections '97 even begin. And 
it's statements of such emphatic self-importance that always got Damon 
Albarn into trouble in the first place. 



In eight years Blur have come full circle; from "indie" cult guitar 
fops tp pan-global pop sensations to reconstructed left-field artistes, their 
album Blur estranged enough from their perceived musical niche to cause 
Beppe Ciaraldi, head of EMI Italy, to burst into tears the first time he heard 
it. Of despair. After three subsequent listens he wept with joy. With reason: 
Blur, worldwide, is already set to eclipse sales of every other album of their 
career. Cheerio any trace of music hall oompah parody, ta-ta formulaic 
brass/string ensembles; instead, guitars blare, slide, crunch, churn, and 
grind their way through myriad stylistic free falls in a seismic leap, from the 
British '60s to.. .the British 70s, all David Bowie, Mott the Hoople, and vin- 
tage Specials. The lyrics, buried in vocal distortion, are more likely to yell 
"Whooo-hoo! When ah feel heavee metahl!" (from the Nirvana-hued "Song 
2") than to be snide examinations of right royal twerps in oily business suits. 




Love me, love me, say 
that you love me. 
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England's current musical 
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Written "in a ridiculously relaxed manner," it's 
their creative zenith, now enjoying the incon- 
ceivable: attention from America. Late spring, 
"Song 2" was the most requested alterna- 
tive rock song on MTV, aided by a frenetic, 
bouncing-off-sprung-walls 
video frolic; the album cur- 
rently checks in at a healthy 
No. 72 on the Billboard Top 
200. Blur are no longer, as Albarn put it, "ridiculously uncool" in America. 
You got away with it, didnt you? 

"Not really," says Albarn, somehow offended. "I didn't give a shit whether 
we got away with it or not It's just nice that it's selling." 

There was no master plan? No churlish spare-us-the-indignity-of-further- 
crass-success ethos? 

"Mmph," froths Albarn. "The reviews that said, 'They've given up the bat- 
tle and turned their backs on success' are just so obviously wrong now. 
The last thing this is is a massive reinvention. It simply had to be made or 
otherwise we wouldn't be here as a band. Everyone just realized the values 
of being in a band, and each other, more than.. .all this stuff getting in the 
way. Alex was out of control, [guitarist] Graham [Coxon] was becoming a 
profoundly ugly drunk. It was.. .Leaving Las Vegas, so willful. So I came to 
terms with the fact that the band was going to finish, that my life as a pop 
person was coming to an end." 

Disillusioned, he decamped to Iceland, had something of a spiritual 
awakening ("It's not God," he insists, "even though I try to define it all the 
time"), took up tae kwon do, and began work on an assumed solo career. 
Instead, it was the catalyst for the hoary old idea of making the music, 
above all, count. 

With the new record now something of its own global phenomenon ("but 
it won't sell as well as Parklife in Britain; housewives won't buy it..."), Blur 
are touring relentlessly, twice in the U.S., taking Albarn and Frischmann, 
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once again, to opposite ends of the earth. Tricky business. Frischmann has 
talked of their "open relationship," a damage-limitation ploy "to avoid sce- 
narios if he's caught doing something, or if I am." Of any indiscretion, 
Albarn's claimed, "we can sit in the bath and talk about it." 

"That's the way it is," muses Albarn, "when you're in a relationship where 
one of you is away most of the time. You just make it up as you go along and 
see if the both of you can live with it. And if you can't, move on. And so far, 
we've been pretty good, really. But I wouldn't recommend it for everyone." 

Damon Albarn has "given up being specific, slagging off bands. I've 

exhausted it, y'know?" 
Nonsense, of course. 

"I do like their songs," he's saying of Oasis. "I do, but they're just not 
very.. .bright." 

For a man who loathes "class snobbery" — and Albarn has been "a victor 
and a victim of it, I suffered at the hands of Oasis because of my class" 
(several minutes later he'll say, 
very much to himself, "I didn't 
suffer at the hands of Oasis, 
that's ridiculous. I'm in a better 
position now in terms of my 
career and my emotions than 
I've ever been...") — he remains 
something of an intellectual 
snob, an art/drama student 
brought up to have insurmount- 
able confidence, read Herman 
Hesse and Karl Marx at 12, own 
a violin. Liam and Noel. ..didn't. 
They are "thick, ignorant, stu- 
pid," as if "intelligence" is the 
only worthwhile human quality, 
rather than, say, any empathy 
with what it means to be a 
human being. 

No one else cares about the 
Gallaghers' mental capacities, 
you know. 

"That's true," he sniffs. "We 
know how to make songs like 
theirs — if you sang our first sin- 
gle 'She's So High' with a Mane 
accent it'd be an Oasis song, 
very simple, very driving. [With- 
eringly] Even the lyrics are up to 
Oasis standards." 

And he's off. 

"The reality," he booms, "is that 
Oasis are the same as the Spice Girls — simple, accessible, popular music. 
In fact, the Spice Girls have sold more than Oasis now, so they can't even 
hold on to being the biggest-selling act in Britain." Twenty long minutes of 
florid anti-Gallagher vitriol later, he'll conclude, "Oasis are the Spice Girls 
on drugs." Furthermore, their nonappreciation of fine literature and their 
weakening of the Beatles' sacred legacy is "the same thing as using a Bud- 
dhist symbol and then going and killing thousands of Jews." 

It is? 

"Well, it. ..it's not," he puffs, "but it's the same sort of utter kind of, 
y'know.. .ridiculous contradiction." 

Another sunny day in pop, another half-million people seeing "Song 

2" and "Beetlebum" played live. Alex James feigns camp disinterest: "We 
don't get out of bed for less than five million." It's Labor Day, an Italian 
national holiday incorporating an open-air, Rio-sized free musical caval- 
cade as a gift to the people. James gestures out of the hotel's vast, glass- 
fronted foyer at the majesty of yonder Rome. "This," he grins, "is the luxury 
leg of the tour." 

It is under these conditions that James, 28, shines brightest — a man of 
infinite lust for the good and glamorous life, a trash-pop enthusiast (today's 
favorite: Boney M) with a penchant for phrases such as "it's a jungle in 
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here" and "where 's Hostility?" (Hospitality.) An International Playboy, per- 
haps. "Oh dear" he balks, "that's really naff. I'm not that much of a shag 
athlete, I'm really not." 

He misses the old days, though, when he and Coxon "used to get 
drunk together, that's all we did, take acid and go on the radio and just 
blow raspberries because it's funny." Graham Coxon, conversely — the 
volatile talent Smiths/Morrissey/Blur producer Stephen Street once called 
"the best guitarist I've worked with since Johnny Marr"— sips his cappuc- 
cino and contemplates creative-death-by-pop life. The man who, in May '94, 
said, "Of course I'm a hedonist, what else is there to live for anyway?" is 
now teetotal (as is 32-year-old drummer Dave Rowntree, after his own vig- 
orous bid for everlasting oblivion ended three years ago) other than the 
occasional "jazz cigarette." Gone are the striped cardigans, wiggy specta- 
cles, and haunted look of the erstwhile Reluctant Modfather. He now wears 
black and a quiet confidence. 

"Me giving up drinking was like a miracle," he ruminates earnestly. He 
was a 27-year-old alcoholic when the "crisis point" happened. 

"I realized I was embarrassed," he says evenly, "embarrassed about 
being in a pop band and embarrassed about being seen as a pop musi- 
cian. My only ambition was to get through the next tour and the next tour. 
And alcohol helped, of course." 

You were going with the flow? 

"Mmmnn." 

Who was steering that flow? 

[Huge pause] "I don't know.... Damon has always steered us, I suppose. 
But I don't think he knew how. And he didn't know how to stop." 

Communication between Albarn and him turned "horrendous. After 15 years 
of knowing him." These days, Coxon says, "we've become associates instead 
of friends. We spend a lot of time working together so when we're at home, we 
don't see each other much." 

A lifelong alternative music obsessive, despite those relentless Kinks-fan 
presumptions (about which he feels "quite hideous"), he views pop music as 
"fucking wank. Horrible. That's all over now. I've only just come to the conclu- 
sion I'm a musician." 

That's absurd. 

"I know," he blinks, "and that was only last year. I like the idea of taking 
music seriously. Now that I don't have a social life or any friends, heh heh. It's 
much better." 
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The coach ferrying Blur to the festival in a magnificent Roman pia 

requires a police escort (though perhaps it's the residual escort for the Pope- 

" baiting Sinead O'Connor in the bus behind). 

stretch to infinity through 
ruined Utopia of original 
civilization; whether Blur 
approve or not, it's some- 
thing of a Proper Pop Thrill. 

"I'm glad they're not all for me," smiles Albarn, 
peering through the window as the star-stuffed coaches glide into view. "I 
think this would be too much for anyone to deal with." 

"Damon has changed," chimes Rowntree, emerging from behind his 
Walkman. "He's a lot more relaxed, a lot less competitive, takes a lot less 
things as personal insults." 

"I think he still has an ax to grind," argues Coxon. "He is incredibly com- 
petitive and that's just in his spirit. We hired mopeds today, and even then 
he had to be up front. I think it's charming, in a way, but it's also part of the 
insecurities he has about himself. Which he needs to have." 

"You just know," concludes James, "that Damon won't rest until he's sold 
more records than everybody else put together. You know he wont." 

"That's not true," says Albarn later, appalled. "That's not true, that's rub- 
bish, he was being.. .Alex. I never was really like that, I mean. ..no." 
How the hell do you bunch tolerate each other? 
"Isn't it like that with every band?" 
No. 

"Really? That's good to know. We're actually getting on very well at 
the moment." 

In the middle of tonight, Britain will emphatically elect its first Labour 
government in 18 years, and Damon Albarn's vision will be complete. Vic- 
tory, for now, by a landslide. » 
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[rapped in a 
vortex of lifestyle 
schlock and 
corporate 
compromise, 
MTV scrambles 
to reposition 
itself amid 
an industry 
wide malaise. 
Katherine 
Dieckmann 
monitors the 
identity crisis at 
the "music' 
video channel 



IT WAS ONE OF THOSE MOMENTS 



that should have been pure parody 



a Saturday Night Live skit from the 



days when Saturday Night Live 



skits mattered. Channel-flipping 



one evening this past March. I 



paused on MTV Maybe I was suf- 
fering from the delusion that I might 
see an actual video instead of that 
omnipresent dating shnekfest Sin- 
gled Out. And maybe that video 
wouldn't be yet another murky, 
angsty boyclip or tired hip-hop 
extravaganza, but something worth 
a smidge of retinal investment. 
Something fresh, lively, fun. 

We all have dreams. 

Attractive-but-dim VJ Simon Rex 
was hosting MTV Primetime — at 
that juncture, the channel's only 
regular show between 7 PM and 
midnight making good on the 
"music television" aspect of MTV. 
Rex stood before what appeared to 
be some kind of high-tech video 
game, but was. in fact, a military 





tracking screen on a U.S. Army base in Fort 
Benning, Georgia. From there, Rex visited some 
buzz-cut soldiers in their barracks, indulging in 
dude-like repartee, which produced rejoinders 
along the lines of "I love metal, sir!" Before an ad 
break, Rex remarked, "These guys are risking 
their butts for us. Stick around for a Buzz Clip 
from the Cardigans." Then came a commercial 
for the U.S. Army. It turns out the Army was 
sponsoring an entire week of MTV Primetime, 
creating the decidedly weird effect of "alternative" 
videos bumping up against the Army's recruiting 
spots — which make boot camp seem like one of 
those adventuresome sports specials MTV is so 
fond of programming. 

A couple months later, I'm sitting with MTV 
president Judy McGrath in the midtown Manhat- 
tan headquarters of Viacom, MTV's parent com- 
pany, and I mention the Fort Benning broadcast. 
All the color drains from her face. 

"That's on my short list of truly dark moments," 
says McGrath, a bright woman of 44 who seems 
far too bullshit-free to dwell comfortably in the 
orbit of MTV. "I didn't even know that was hap- 
pening. I came home and turned on the television 
and nearly lost my mind." 

So how did this cozy sponsorship come about? 
McGrath chooses her words carefully. "I think 
that we are so driven by sales in this company, 
and we had stretched it so far with MTV Beach 
House and the 'Let's get on the Taco Bell Slurpee 
Slide with Idalis' kind of thing, that some people 
here thought this Army stuff was okay." She sighs. 
"I almost fired someone in Andy Schuon's office 
over that. It was just blatant poor judgment for the 
sake of packaging." 

Schuon is MTV's executive vice president of 
programming, by way of modern-rock radio giant 
KROQ in Los Angeles, and, along with McGrath 
and MTV chairman and CEO Tom Freston, forms 
the troika that runs the network. He chuckles ner- 
vously when I mention I've talked to McGrath 
about the Army episode. "Judy may have given 
you the impression that that's not her favorite part 
of MTV," Schuon says, slowing his rapid-fire, ex- I 




HARD LOOK 



you the music! Somebody's got to!" 

McGrath, however, is smarting, even now. "It 
hurt me when that happened," she says. "Because 
I think in spite of all the shit we get, all the criti- 
cism, we still treat music as important. We still 
see music as a precious thing." 

It may seem obvious to say that MTV is a 

network divided by the exigencies of commerce 
on one hand, and good intentions on the other. 
But the intense corporate blurring that now occurs 
at the channel — where Army commercials 
shift into alarmingly complementary pro- 
gramming, and Road Rules blends with 
ads for 7UP — wasn't always thus. 
Widely reviled by serious rock fans in 
its early days, MTV at least had a con- 
sistent mandate: to play music videos. 

When the channel debuted in 1981, 
the first clip shown was the Buggies 



Devo, "Whip It" (1980) Jerking around the barnyard in 
UP&S&M uniforms and black-plastic. K mart frames, these Ohio 
spuds lasso Nerd Chic. 




James Hunter limns the images 
we ve come to love (ana hate! 



Michael Jackson, "Biflie Jean" (1983) The fluid moves of 
soul and Hollywood jazz, oh sure bul mixed with the song's' 
stalker vibe. Michael creates a world of heavy-metal intensity. 



ciently. But somewhere along the line, MTV 
changed. McGrath traces the shift to the late 
1980s. "It was the end of the hair-band era, and 
as programmers, we were waiting for interesting 
stuff to come in. And it just wasn't," she says. 
"We had an army of creative people here who 
wanted to make things, and we thought, 'If music 
is about politics and culture and fashion, why not 
stretch the boundaries and think about shows 
that would fit on a music channel?'" 
Mark Pellington, a video-turned-feature direc- 
tor (he made Pearl Jam's much-lauded 
"Jeremy"), worked in MTV's promo- 
tion department at the time, and 
\ remembers the transition well. "It 
was 1989, and there was this major 
push for MTV to become like a 
real network. Someone would come 
in and talk about a 'fall season.' And 
I'd be like, 'What fall season? There 



Duran Ouran, "Rio" (1983) Exteriors darling, are everything 
for playboy synth-pop bands specializing in exotic escapism 
Monaco? We did that last season. And the light sucked. "aVfy 

Eurythmics, 1 Sweet Dreams (Are Made of This)'' (19831 
The culture of deal-making reigned to completely m the 80s that 
art-popsters couldn't resist visualizing sex in similar terms. 



clamatory speech for a millisecond. "At the same 
time, we're always looking for ways to work with 
clients who are big advertisers and supporters of 
the channel." 

But isn't there something odd about an alleg- 
edly progressive channel — one that churns out 
Rock the Vote spots and liberal-friendly news 
reports — fusing rock'n'roll with the Army, an insti- 
tution rock spent much of a decade called the 
1960s directly opposing? 

"I think that feeling is older and has changed 
somewhat," says Schuon, 32. "We didn't see it as 
such a strange juxtaposition here. The military 
have been great sponsorsl" Schuon slips into a 
radio-style, DJ-happy voice. "And they help bring 



minor hit, "Video Killed the Radio 
Star." The song's title neatly encap- 
sulated (and mocked) early argu- 
ments against MTV — that it forced 
schlumpy-but-talented musicians 
to be visually compelling, and tnat 
it cramped listeners' imaginations 
by dictating images that might not fit 
their vision of a song. 

Such sentiments now seem downright 
quaint. As MTV went global, infiltrating Europe, 
Latin America, Asia, and virtually all points be- 
tween, most people ceased to question whether 
music should be promoted through the creation 
of arty commercials. After all, it worked so effi- 



is no season. There are videos.'" 
■m Not for long. Soon MTV's first game 
show, Remote Control, was sidling up 
to MTV's "World Premiere Videos." 
(Hard to believe now, but they were 
once an event worth tuning in to.) By 
1992 we were subjected to The Real 
r World, MTVs faux-documentary peek at 
the travails of a bunch of moody youths 
tossed together in a rented house. And then the 
whole thing snowballed into the mishmash of 
shrill, music-diminishing shows we see today. 

MTV in 1997 is largely a lifestyle channel 
for teens and twentysomethings, increasingly 
unwatchable for anyone over 30, except the 
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extremely bored or prurient. Yet MTV also 
remains a visual radio station for curious fans 
nationwide, who often get exposed to new acts 
via the network. These two conflicting MTVs are 
depressingly codependent: Programming like 
Singled Out attracts solid ratings (and thus more 
advertisers) by luring viewers who'll stick with a 
half-hour or hour-long format, effectively financing 
the music shows, which chart lower because video 
watchers are more prone to channel-surfing. 

Simple fiscal necessity has fueled MTV's cur- 
rent identity crisis. (Viacom posted a net 
loss of $33.7 million over the first quar- 
ter of 1997, with MTV one of its few 
moneymakers.) It's a situation where 
shows pandering to the lowest com- 
mon denominator obliterate the chan- 
nel's cachet as a forward-thinking 
source for music. The result is a kind 
of in-house schizophrenia, where some- 



Van Halen, "Jump" (1984) Who needs a story line when you re 
a guitar band, by God? Swathed in spandex. on-fucking-stage. 
lights Manng, cigarettes burning between frets, sticking it in your eat 

John Cafferty & the 8eaver Brown Band, "On the Dark Side' 
(1984) When rockers are on the run. it s always through back- 
streets and alleys, dodging trash cans. rats, and piles of garbage 



thing like the smart, late-night elec- 
tronica test that is AMP has to 
coexist with the willfully crass 
Jenny McCarthy Show. 

But there's a larger problem, I 
which mirrors the much-discussed 
"crisis" confronting the record 
industry as a whole: where to go in 
the wake of alternative and hip-hop, gen 
res that carried both the music business and 
MTV into the middle of this decade, and are now 
generally perceived to be exhausted? 

Says Schuon: "We had our Tiger Woods of 
music in 1992, and that was Kurt Cobain." (Flip. 
There goes Kurt in his grave.) "Between Cobain 





and Dr. Dre, that really jump-started the '90s. Now 
we're all looking for something to get behind." 
Indeed. Randy Skinner, vice president of music 
video production for Warner Bros, and an occa- 
sional video director herself, describes the situa- 
tion far less euphemistically. "I keep hearing that 
alternative is dead, although I'm not at all sure 
that it is. It's more that the whole music industry 
is in such a huge depression right now, and 
everybody's panicking." 

Which is not to say that MTV doesn't still 
possess the power to create stars, and 
that those stars don't often chart for- 
midably. Consider the Wallflowers, 
No Doubt, or Jewel (though argu- 
ments could be made for VH1's 
growing pull in breaking some 
of these new acts). Electronica is 
increasingly crossing over, with 
Prodigy's "Firestarter" paving the way, 



Michael Jackson, "Thriller" (1984) MGM. Cinerama, 
horrorcore amusement park, Spielberg. Lucas everything you 
can jam into one of these tfungs. 

Madonna, "Like a Virgin" (1984) High-filtered, gauzy shots of 
lions. Italy, overstuffed hotel sofas, black lingerie, ropy pearls, and 
Madonna herself. Yuppie opulence equals shameless sex 



and the Chemical Brothers' addictive 
"Block Rockin' Beats" clip (directed 
by the slick Brits Don and Nick) gar- 
nering nearly as much play as the 
latest piece of babe-alicious overkill 
from Aerosmith. Pure pop is resurgent; 
Hanson's "MMMBop" is one radiant 
example. And there are some unconven- 
tional Buzz Bin and Billboard successes, 
like Erykah Badu and Squirrel Nut Zippers. 

Overall, though, MTV feels intensely fractured. 
A slew of negative publicity has dogged the chan- 
nel in recent months. In April, MTVs ratings were 
reported to be down 20 percent for the first quar- 
ter of 1997, compared with the same period last 



year — a stat that came hot on the heels of a poll 
by NARM (the National Association of Recording 
Merchandisers) indicating that MTV had become 
"surprisingly irrelevant.. .across all demographic 
segments" to the buying habits of consumers. 
"Isn't it funny?" asks Schuon rhetorically. "NARM 
called me after that to apologize, because it was- 
n't really a study, it was just a focus group of a 
few people. It really shouldn't even have been put 
out, because it doesn't jibe with the cause and 
effect of what we do here every day." 

Maybe. McGrath concedes that "we did, as a 
network, devote too much of our time and money 
to non-music programming, and we lowered the 
creative bar." Thus MTV's recent and much-bally- 
hooed "recommitment to music." Changes have 
included increased rotation of top videos and the 
addition of ten to 20 more hours of music pro- 
gramming a week; shifting shows like The Rod- 
man World Tour and Beavis & Butt-head into a 
programming block called "The 10 Spot" (starting 
at 10 P.M. on weekdays); firing telegenic but vapid 
VJs Simon Rex, Idalis, and John Sencio; and 
canceling Alternative Nation, hosted by the now- 
vehicleless Kennedy, in the belief that alternative 
has effectively entered the main programming 
body of the channel. 

Meanwhile, MTV is pushing a bit harder for 
AMP, which began airing regularly last December, 
although its time slot (either 1 or 2 A.M. on week- 
ends) makes it inaccessible to many viewers. The 
channel also premiered the dubious Indie Outing, 
a show even McGrath refers to as "half-baked," 
which is devoted to independent-label activity 
and is hosted by journalist Dimitri Ehrlich. Popu- 
lar Videos People Prefer is a self-consciously 
"playful" attempt to reenliven the programming of 
more mainline videos by stars whose iconic 
heads — here's Mariah! Whitney! Bono! — dissolve 
from one to the next within a rotating flower dur- 
ing the show's giddy teaser. 

Then there's M2, MTV's would-be sister chan- 
nel, which programs frequently VJ-less music clips 
from MTV past and present. Sometimes you can 
catch it for an hour in the middle of the night on 



a-ha, "Take on Me" (1985) After A Flock of Seagulls, cartoons 
were no leap: and the animation got slicker and cooler. 
FfrKsfones. out Jetsons, in. 

'Til Tuesday, "Voices Carry" (1985) Pop songs have their 
melodrama, relationships have awful domestic stress The symbol 
of both? Shattering glass— m white-knuckle slo-mo 



regular MTV, and it's everything the vast majority 
of present-day MTV is not: music-focused, aware 
of video history, and intelligent. M2 often high- 
lights mini-themes, like "teenagers," where Crack- 
er's "Teen Angst (What the World Needs Now)" 
segues into Alice Cooper's live performance of 
"Teenage Frankenstein." Sometimes they'll show 
three or four videos in a row by the same director, 
acknowleding that individual vision can actually 
inform the genre. 

There's only one problem with M2. "We made 
this thing that no one can see, except us," notes 
McGrath with a dark laugh. "Or if you have a gigan- 
tic satellite dish in your backyard, so that's, like, 
five people in Utah." McGrath is a big fan of M2 — 
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"I'll see these amazing connections between 
things, like an all-girl/Asian/Britpop block" — 
but skeptical that it will ever garner its own sepa- 
rate channel. She should know; she's gone to 
cable conventions and pitched it to distributors 
herself. "It's just murderously hard, because 
cable thinks music is not a big enough niche. 
Cable likes stuff like the cooking channel. They 
want family time in America." In other words, 
lifestyle programming edges out free-market cul- 
ture — a kind of shorthand for the fate of music 
within MTV itself. 

With a lively parade of hits from MTV's glory 

days, M2 inadvertently points out another, larger, 
unpleasant fact: music video, as a form, is at a 
major creative impasse. With the exception of 
the brilliant clips turned out by Beck (particularly 
1994's groundbreaking "Loser" and the equally 
sly "Where It's At," both directed by Steve Hanft), 
former skatekid-turned-auteur Spike Jonze (the 
Beastie Boys' "Sabotage," Weezer's "Buddy Holly," 
and Bjdrk's "It's Oh So Quiet"), and other practi- 
tioners of the irony-driven, pop-culture-quoting 
school, music videos have become rote, not to 
mention pricey and self-indulgent. Even hip-hop 
videos, once a source of visual codes that dif- 
fered from pop and alternative fare, have con- 
ceded defeat with the Roots' sardonic "What 
They Do," released earlier this year, directed by 
Chuck Stone III. The clip sports mocking interti- 
tles that highlight familiar genre moves like the 
digitizing out of T-shirt and baseball-cap logos, 
the foregrounding of gyrating B-girls ("Money 
Shot" reads one title), and stale special effects 
("Wow, lightning" reads another). 

But the contours of music video have 
been reshaped most dramatically by a 
band of savvy male directors, who 
include such MTV stalwarts as Matt 
Mahurin (Bush's "Greedy Fly" and 
Metallica's "King Nothing" and "The 
Unforgiven"), Mark Romanek (Nine 
Inch Nails's "Closer" and "Perfect 
Drug"), and Samuel Bayer (just about 



Prince, "Raspberry Beret" (1985) Trees turn pink, perhaps 
chartreuse: guys throw Day-Glo jackets over ruffled shirts. It's 
Sot Peppers with more intricate hairstyles 



Too much nothing: 
Bush's "Greedy Fly." 






Janet Jackson, "What Have You Done for Me Lately" 

(1986) Choreography that's as jagged, elegant, designed, and up- 
dose-and-personal as the revamped black pop It accompanies. 



any band you can name). Working 
only with "quality" acts and cloak- 
ing their excesses in polished arti- 
ness, this Boy School dominates 
MTV playlists with visual pyro- 
technics and a seemingly un- 
swerving control over videos in 
production. The effects they pio 
neered have become shopworn staples: 
heavy use of strobes, gels, smoke, blurred focus, 
blink cutting, inexplicable symbolic imagery (like 
animal masks), and free-form "borrowing" from 
art photographers and filmmakers whose work 
probably is unknown to the average MTV viewer. 
Romanek's pastiche of photos by Joel-Peter 




Witkin and films by the Brothers Quay in the 
Nails' "Closer" is one prime offender. 

Each of them has made great, memorable 
videos — Bayer's "Stupid Girl" for Garbage was one 
of last year's most kinetically thrilling — and 
no one would deny it. Yet ask people in the music 
video biz about the Boy School's impact, and the 
consensus is startling: They've helped choke 
the life out of the form. While slagging no one, 
Warner Bros.' Skinner notes, "Certain high-end 
directors are demanding things that are incredi- 
bly costly, and not really necessary. It's 
all about one camera move, a way for 
them to realize some dream they're 
having. It's gotten very Hollywood 
and mainstream." 

One of the few women to enjoy 
V longevity in the field, Tamra Davis, 
whose "MMMBop" clip for Hanson 
cleared many a visual cobweb from 



R.E.M., "Stand" (1988) The video as equal-opportunity 
employer— ordinary people, crooked smiles, T-shirts, high school 
reunions. The result: populism that charms. 

Garth Brooks, "The Dance" (1989) According lo the 
canniest country artist/marketeer In pop history, the last 50 years 
of mainstream American myth belong to Nashville 



MTV's playlist this past spring, is quick 
to praise the Boy School's chops, but 
bemoans its pretensions. "I mean, 
how far can you push it?" she com- 
plains. "To the point where the entire 
video is out of focus?" Jonathan Day- 
.& ton and Valerie Faris, the husband- 
W and-wife team behind the Smashing 
Pumpkins' "Tonight, Tonight" and "1979," 
observe, "All that stuff becomes sort of meaning- 
less and disposable. It's just that there's no emo- 
tional life to this spectacular imagery, so you're 
wowed, but it's set up in such a way that you 
don't feel or care much." 

Pellington, who says he now tends to make 





only $20,000 videos for bands he likes, avoiding 
the big-budget gambit altogether ("Commercials 
are more lucrative, and frankly, more honest"), 
recalls a meeting with Romanek and David 
Fincher, the director who crafted mini-epics like 
Madonna's "Express Yourself" before going on to 
direct Alien3 and Seven. Romanek and Fincher 
were considering forming their own video com- 
pany, along with a couple of other well-known 
male directors. "I walked into Romanek's office," 
says Pellington, "and it was like walking into a 
fucking art bookstore combined with a Post-it 
note explosion. I mean, all these books were laid 
out, and he says, 'Oh, here's my next video.' And I 
thought, 'Uh, no thanks '" 

This escalating, indulgent level of image theft 
(both from other videos and outside sources) can 
be traced to the curious phenomenon of the 
"treatment," which videomakers write (or hire 
someone to write) and submit to record labels to 



2 Live Crew. "Me So Horny" (1989) Starnng the derriere 



bad and nationwide— taking bows, coop 
keyed to thumping, house-music contours 



vie for jobs. One director confides that Samuel 
Bayer is the acknowledged king of the bombastic 
treatment: "Usually the first line is, 'This will be a 
breakthrough video. This will be unlike anything 
you've ever seen before.' And then it goes into 
this very adjective-heavy description of how, like, 
bodies will be painted." Pellington reports that 
Mahurin's spoutings are not much better: "They 
always begin with 'Dear so-and-so,' and then fill 
in the name of the person at the label. Then they 
say, 'It will be dark, and it will be played.'" 

And, of course, it will. "I've read treatments I 
thought were pure satire," says one director, "and 
then the person gets hired." For her part, Skinner 
sees music video's bloat as part and parcel of the 
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expectations set by MTV. "It's hard to compete 
now if you've got a new act coming out, and you 
don't spend a great deal of money. There's a 
sense that MTV won't take it seriously." 

Equally deflating is the way record companies 
routinely jerk directors around, often refusing to 
let them consult with artists before writing treat- 
ments, forcing capricious editing changes, or 
canceling jobs at the last minute. On the label 
end, there's an increased pressure to get radio 
play before committing to a video. The result is 
rushed, costly clips shot at the last minute when a 
track suddenly proves viable. 

Complicating matters even further is the ever- 
shifting set of standards for sex and violence that 
MTV applies to the videos submitted, a phenome- 
non that affects bands, labels, and directors alike. 
A techno artist like Moby can be forced to 
change the offending noun in his 
cover version of Mission of Burma's 
"That's When I Reach for My 
Revolver," while Nirvana was per- 
mitted to sing, "No, I don't have a 
gun" in their video for "Come As 
You Are." Explains McGrath, "Unfor- 
tunately, these decisions don't get 



ana, "Smells Like Teen Spirit" (1991) In the mandatory 
school gym, a psychological revolution occurs, as bright reds 
greens blur and distort, causing a not of the distressed. 



Pearl Jam, "Jeremy" (1992) Classic alt-rock's deep love affair 
with its dysfunctional youth begins. 



And so music video today is a medium domi- 
nated by a select group of show-offy directors 
(hip-hop has its own Boy School offenders, such 
as Hype Williams), labels, and artists who prefer 
caution to innovation, a market driven by radio 
airplay, and a network handing out inconsistently 
applied rules that hamper creative decision-mak- 
ing. Not exactly a stellar prognosis for the next 
Buzz Bin clip. 

All may not be lost, however. While no 

right-thinking human truly believes electronica 
will save the record business, virtually everyone 
agrees that ambient and electronic clips — refresh- 
ingly free of the genre's tedious tropes — are the 
most promising manifestation of videomaking 
going. Says Pellington, "I came across the Chem- 
ical Brothers' 'Setting Sun' about six months ago, 
and it was the first thing to excite me visually in a 
really long time." Notes McGrath, "I grew up in the 
guitar era. I mean, I'm old. So I shouldn't be 
attracted to this new stuff, but when [the Chemi- 
cal Brothers'] 'Block Rockin' Beats' came on 
today, I was mesmerized." 

Electronic videos eschew nearly everything 
music video was built on: lip-synching, a three-to- 



Aerosmith, "Crazy"; "Cryin"' (1993) The video mini-movie 
as done deal Casting directors speed-dialing Young Hollywood. 
Alicia Silverstone and Lrv Tyler as the groundbreaking Lolitas. 

Dr. Dre, "Nuthin' But a 'G' Thang" (1993) Hip-hop gang 
culture arrives: the booming cocoon of the Jeep, the exterior high- 
life of the block party, the interior climax of the house party 



(complete with scripted dialogue and actors) 
about a hapless fellow roaming nocturnal Man- 
hattan wearing a rubber dog's head and carrying 
a boom box that won't stop blaring the group's 
repetitive track. Michel Gondry turned the French 
duo's "Around the World" into a cross between a 
robotic Day-of-the-Dead celebration and a futuris- 
tic Busby Berkeley musical. Both videos likely 
had larger-than-average budgets, but were well 
worth it. 

Still, the great majority of electronica clips are 
generated outside the major music-video industry 
and tend to cost relatively little ($10-15,000) com- 
pared to the $1 00,000-plus budgets for your basic 
rotation-ready clip, and closer to half a million 
dollars for a Bone Thugs-N-Harmony or Bush 
epic). Todd Mueller, who came up through MTV's 
promo department and developed AMP, says, "A 
lot of the directors [of electronic videos] are 
friends of the band, or even considered part of 
the band, and the idea is to illustrate the music, 
not tell a story. The videos are really about teach- 
ing people how to listen to the music, often by 
ascribing a specific image to every sound. So 
you see every note." 

Not all electronic videos are as virtuosic as 
those produced by the Chemical Brothers, 
Prodigy, Orbital, or Daft Punk. But from Mueller's 
point of view, nearly any electronic video is more 
compelling than the stuff associated with grunge 
and alternative. "Electronic music embraces tech- 
nology in a way that's really fresh, in the graphics, 
the fashions, everything," he says. "It's not about 
looking back, as opposed to the alterno view of 
the world — you know, the ripped-jeans, old-Keds, 
rusty-car thing." 

Mueller, a focused guy with longish wavy hair 
and glasses, who occupies a windowless warren 
at MTV, becomes more animated. "I cannot stand 
looking at rock'n'roll people doing the anguished 
twisting-their-face thing and emoting to the 
musicl It's so tired!" 

Then again, the best alternative bands, like Nir- 
vana, were committed to living in a world of acute 
feeling, and at least attempted to distinguish 



Janet Jackson, "That's the Way Love Goes" (1993) 

Lounging as buppie art form Seduction as funky ballet. Amber 
lighting as the heaven-sent glow of the young, good life. 

Beck, "Loser" (1994) One year AG. (After Grunge): plundenng 
the rec room for sweetly fucked-up collage. 
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made on the merits of an individual 
artist or video. Instead of someone 
thinking about who Moby is and 
what he might mean in the world, 
you get, 'Well, if we let a revolver 
in here, we have to let in the next 
50 songs with gun references.'" 

Retorts Skinner, "There is clearly 
one set of rules for the channel and its 
programming, another set of rules for popular 
artists, and another for lesser-known artists. I'm 
constantly having to go back and take out things 
that are approved for other people's videos, or in 
MTV's own shows. You're always trying to sec- 
ond-guess what's going to get through." 



four-minute format, and the cult of per- 
sonality. Most of the clips on AMP are 
flows of impressionistic, non-narrative 
imagery, closer in style and form to 
experimental filmmaking or short films. 
They star (if anyone) non-bandmem- 
ber humans you've never seen before, 
and are attributed to directors you've never 
"~ heard of, who've often adopted clearly made- 
up monikers (like "Ovni" or "Hexstatic"). 

Recently, better-known videomakers have 
been moving into the field and turning out 
work that's crossing over to MTV's non-fringe 
programming. Daft Punk have done videos with 
Spike Jonze, whose "Da Funk" is a mini-movie 



between musical expression and its dilution 
through marketing. Electronica, by its very 
nature, often rejects such fusty emotions and 
associations; Mueller sees it as unproblemati- 
cally connected to the machinations of corporate 
America. "Our culture's beginning to appreciate 
abstraction," he says. "Take Nike, which threw 
away their name and now it's just the swoosh. 
Gatorade is now just the lightning bolt. What 
electronic artists like to do, because they're in a 
way faceless, is replace personality with a corpo- 
rate identity, especially logos. It's a way of creat- 
ing a mechanical, technology-embracing identity." 
in Mueller's dreams, he would pick one adver- 
cantinued on page 128 
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VH1 5 strange mix of retro 
specials ana toothless 
rock have turned the 



network into something 
completely unexpectea: 
up. By Eric Weisbara. 



ON SCREEN, SHERYL CROW AND EMMYLOU 

Harris schmaltz up the Velvet Underground's anti- 
elegy "Pale Blue Eyes." There's a tribute to Stevie 
Wonder, only for some reason blue-eyed soulster 
Steve Winwood seems to be garnering as much 
air time and respect. And in the role of hot new 
star, meet Jakob Dylan, who just happens to look 
like a familiar old one — and sound like a few 
dozen others. Where are we? VH1, of course; 
specifically, the Honors program, their proudest 
moment of the year. 

It's easy to laugh at MTV's older-acting baby 
sibling, the network that airbrushes rock to cod- 
dle the grown-up market. But the laugh's on us, 
because just as the '97 HORDE tour with Beck 
outhips a Tool-led Lollapalooza, VH1 is now 
cooler than MTV. The 12-year-old channel is the 
one more likely to be playing music, which may 
explain why, from Celine Dion to Paula Cole, VH1 
enthusiasm is a more surefire path to stardom 
these days than the Buzz Bin. It's got Pop Up 
Videos, the satiric successor to Beavis & Butt- 
head, part of a campy crew of shows like 8 Track 
Flashback and The Big '80s. And at a time when 
many people feel bored limiting themselves to the 
leading lights of rock and rap, VH1 isn't con- 
strained by contemporaneity, age, or genre — the 
lineup can include a week of early 70s Mike 
Douglas episodes cohosted by John and Yoko, 
a Storytellers session with Garth Brooks, and 
a "VH1 -to-One" interview with the Artist Former- 
ly on MTV. "Rock'n'roll is about 40 years old," 
says vice president and editorial director Bill 



Flanagan. "As far as I'm concerned, we've got 38 
of those years clear to ourselves, and 50 percent 
of the last two." 

To hear ambitious rhetoric at all from a VH1 
exec is a departure from the station's previously 
feeble reputation for lifestyle programming and 
stale videos. The spark came with the 1994 
arrival of network president John Sykes, 42, 
former manager of John Mellencamp, a member of 
the original cohort that started MTV in 1981, and 
multimedia savant. "Our viewers still love music, 
but they have jobs now," he says. "They're not there 
after school finding out what's going on from their 
best friends; they're reaching out to radio or tele- 
vision or magazines to try and stay in touch." 

Sykes's fantasy, so far best realized by Pop Up 
Videos, was to find programming with "a bit of an 
edge. But not a teenage edge — almost a smart, 
Spy magazine edge." He sought to "look viewers 
eye-to-eye and not treat them like the [lite-rock] 
adult contemporary audience." Short-term ratings 
mattered less than solidifying and extending 
VH1's reach across the cable spectrum, by con- 
vincing operators that the station had a clear, 
unique identity: a place where music came first, 
with shows that "would build credibility with the 
viewer," aimed at "people who'd outgrown MTV. 
Our viewers care about what went into a song," 
says Sykes, "whether it's Jewel or James Taylor." 

His key ally in this endeavor has been Flana- 
gan, the kind of baby-boomer rock-true-believer 
you don't know whether to kiss or mock. A former 
critic, rock biographer, and editor of Musician 
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magazine, Flanagan oversees three 
shows at VH1 : Legends, a series of 
documentary profiles; Archives, 
which features rebroadcasts of vin- 
tage rocker TV appearances, from 
Midnight Special to Merv Griffin; 
and Storytellers, which lets pop 
songsmiths explain how their tunes 
were written. 

More broadly, he's responsible for 
making sure the Music First channel 
never loses touch with the rock pan- 
theon. "There should be a place in 
the world for Stevie Wonder, when- 
ever he wants to do anything. I'm 
really happy to work at that place." 



the Monkees rerun than the making 
of Electric Ladyland." 

VH1 senior vice president Wayne 
Isaaks knows how to meet those 
typical viewers in the middle: Play 
them the Spice Girls for fun, the 
Wallflowers for seriousness, and 
play everything over and over until 
no one's sure what's Monkees and 
what's Hendrix. "We are trying to 
make a palatable yet active pro- 
gramming list," he says with the 
unflappable calm of a seasoned 
publicist — Isaaks's former job at 
A&M Records. VH1 includes fewer 
new acts than MTV, but oh, what 




Thomas was nicknamed 
Dolby by high school friends 




Flanagan's proud of programs 
like the Legends episode that told 
the life story of Curtis Mayfield ("I 
don't think nine people out of ten 
know who Curtis Mayfield is"), or 
the Storytellers featuring a surpris- 
ingly confessional Elvis Costello. 
The Stooges may never be ready for 
prime time in VHVs universe, but so 
what? "I've kind of had enough of 
the history of rock being the history 
of punk," Flanagan says. "Stevie 
Wonder was important, too." 

Flanagan gets his rebellious plea- 
sures other ways, like sneaking 
a Gram Parsons segment into a 
Legends episode on the Byrds, or 
dreaming of a day when VH1 might 
have room for a late-night jazz show. 
Yet it's dubious that day will ever 
arrive. Classic Albums, a show Flan- 
agan helped start that spends an 
hour on a single record (recurring 
feature: aging musician/producer in 
recording studio, juggling multitracks 
so you can hear how he got that 
funny bass pop), bombed commer- 
cially. "The reviews were fantastic. 
Then you look at the numbers and 
you say, 'Jeez, more people watched 



a welcome those acts get. "We 
know that we have to bang it," says 
Isaaks. "We can't just play the song. 
We have to do news pieces. We have 
to have our hosts say, 'Check this 
out.' If our audience isn't the most 
anxious to hear new stuff, with time 
and repetition, they'll embrace a 
lot of it." 

What the audience won't hear, 
of course, is anybody rapping, or 
much in the way of loud rock music. 
With both hip-hop and alt-rock suf- 
fering artistic doldrums, Isaaks isn't 
apologetic. "Some of the hottest 
music now is Hanson, Savage Gar- 
den, Donna Lewis. Flat-out pop 
hits." Maybe so, but we'll hear all 
those artists on MTV eventually, 
too, while VH1-only groups, like 
Barenaked Ladies or Sister Hazel, 
come off as third-rate jangle, which 
makes third-rate grunge sound 
good by comparison. And though 
R&B stars En Vogue and Tony Rich 
are played on VH1, the ban on rap 
makes for an awfully pale channel 
next to the more genuinely multira- 
cial MTV; in a recent week, VH1 had 
only one black artist in its Top 20. 
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Oddly, both Isaaks and Sykes in 
conversation staked their claim 
to VH1's artistic progressiveness 
around Paula Cole's vaguely artsy, 
vaguely ironic "Where Have All the 
Cowboys Gone?" Isaaks calls Cole 
"kind of an edgy performance-rock 
artist" who subsumes Tori Amos and 
Lou Reed, while Sykes sees the song 
as the epitome of adult art. "If you 
listen to the lyrics, they're really about 
the disillusionment of getting mar- 
ried, of what's been promised to you 
from a woman's standpoint, and what 
the woman gets. I think it's hard for a 
17-year-old to connect with that." 

I'll try to avoid baiting the god- 
awful likes of Cole and other VH1 
standard-bearers such as Meredith 
Brooks and Duncan Sheik (oh good, 
a new crop of James Taylors and 
Carly Simons), and just suggest that 
Sykes and Isaaks keep vaunting 
Pop Up Videos. How can you not 



Gen X Beavis and Butt-head roles 
to a fault. They gloat about all they've 
gotten away with, like Low's revenge 
on Counting Crow Adam Duritz, "a 
pompous guy" whose striking resem- 
blance to Rowlf, the dog from The 
Muppet Show, was revealed for all 
to see. And they could care less 
about bowing down to rock. Taunts 
Thompson, "There they are pro- 
gramming Elvis Costello — from a 
music-purist standpoint that's okay, 
but it gets a puny rating. But info on 
the cornflake box in the Cyndi Lau- 
per video does great. This is the only 
show that people read! We should 
be getting grants!" 

In their own way, Low and Thomp- 
son are believers, too. The history of 
schlock remains as important as the 
history of rock, and VH1, by hap- 
hazardly mixing the authentic and 
the cheesy, the idealistic and the 
crass, is actually providing a semi- 
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respect a show that, one info bubble 
at a time, provides as much data 
as Flanagan could hope to without 
a hint of sanctimoniousness and 
with ten times the ratings? Sample 
Pop Up: k.d. lang's "Constant Crav- 
ing," which notes her vegetarianism, 
' then explores cravings for ice cream 
and tobacco, constant shaving 
(image of lang on Vanity Fair getting 
razored by Cindy Crawford), constant 
waving (Bill Clinton), and constant 
caving (ditto). 

Pop Up's creators, Woody Thomp- 
son and Tad Low, both 30, play the 



nar in pop lore. No, VH1 won't offer 
rock'n'roll at its most loaded — we 
still have MTV for that, at least 
sometimes. But a Midnight Special 
featuring a sweaty Al Green in 1974, 
or an albino Edgar Winter blues- 
rocking in distort-o-vision, or K.C. 
of the Sunshine Band looking like 
Bruce Jenner — enough of these 
amounts to the right sort of un- 
guided tour. Isaaks, a man as rock- 
'n'roll as Paul Shaffer, sums it up 
with the proper degree of enthusi- 
asm: "We're a pretty interesting little 
college of musical knowledge." • 
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Good and bad memories: 
above. Biggie smiling; below. 
Faith and Puffy, mourning. 




Armond White finds that 
the last two Notorious B.I.G. 
videos are so hypnotized 
by splashy movie 
gimmicks that they've 
lost touch with the reality 
that produced the music. 

AS BIGGIE SMALLS'S POSTHUMOUS SINGLE 

"Hypnotize" went to the top of the pop chart, which 
it ruled for almost a month, its heavy-rotation 
music video sank to the bottom of the artistic pit. 
No mere example of bad taste — cameras zoom- 
ing in on shakin' rumps and trite criminal postur- 
ing — "Hypnotize" is plain of no taste. 

Released after Biggie's March 9 killing, "Hyp- 
notize" contains some of the last footage of the 
Brooklyn rapper, so you'd think the impulse to 
memorialize his final film performance would be 
great. But Paul Hunter, codirecting with Biggie's 
ace and producer Sean "Puffy" Combs, treats the 
precious footage like trash. Actually catching Big- 
gie in a good mood — an image-buster in itself — 
they fritter away the vast significance of his boun- 
tiful, gleaming face. Buried among senseless 
chase scenes and hottie chorus lines, here is the 
baddest bad rapper, smiling. You expect a reac- 
tion shot — of grieving or grateful fans — to under- 
score the moment. Somehow, someone — Puffy? — 
must have known that to show that image 
would've been a certification of pop love that hip- 
hop rarely has the opportunity to display. 

Instead, Hunter stymies Biggie in a lame, 
aggressively stylized "concept" — Biggie and Puffy 
running away from thugs/mobsters/rival rappers 
in a sports car and then a speedboat. The. video 
Is simply an occasion for conspicuous assump- 
tion — rappers are so enamored of movie-trite lux- 
ury and power that they're only comfortable in 



wasteful, imitation James Bond set pieces that 
leave them looking like Walter Mittys. 

Stretched into wide, anamorphic letterbox 
frames, these scenes hanker for a movie glamour 
that eludes most rappers but still serves as the 
primary subtext for most hip-hop videos. The 
stunts in "Hypnotize" are inane — driving back- 
ward in amber-lit tunnels, stripping gears, 
burning rubber, rooster-tailing through high, blue 
waves — and irrelevant to the song's meaning: 
Biggie flexing his intellectual muscle, playing on 
his image and rep, mixing verbal skill with street 
audacity. His background singers aren't admiring 
Biggie's deeds, they're entranced by his words. 
"Hypnotize" insists on gangsta-rap toughness, 
but only slightly. To enjoy this song is to see past 
the pretense and understand that hip-hop is an 
art thing — a happily transgressive artifice of black 
badness. Sadly, the video and its director don't 
get this vital '90s pop joke. 

During the past few years, one man has been 
most responsible for this lack of context in hip- 




hop videos: Hype Williams, the director of Big- 
gie's video for the song "Warning" (from his 
debut 1994 album Ready to Die). Since that clip 
and several others glamorizing rap artists with 
movie-infatuated gimmicks — lap-dissolves, over- 
saturated colors, and pimp-slick imagery — 
Williams has become the model hip-hop director. 
Just about every major-label promotions depart- 
ment beeps his fashion-mag-glossy style. 
Williams ripped off Road Warrior for 2Pac's "Cali- 
fornia Love" video; Hunter in turn ripped off "Cali- 
fornia Love" for "Hypnotize." 

Records as solid as "Hypnotize" and "Califor- 
nia Love" demand a return to the real experience 
that created them — such as Tamra Davis pro- 
vided for Sonic Youth's "100%" and Hanson's 
"MMMBop," for instance. But industry formula 
prevents video directors (hip-hop or otherwise) 
from breaking molds. So when Williams came out 
of "retirement" (i.e., a feature-film deal) to direct 
"I'll Be Missing You," the Biggie memorial clip 
starring Puffy, Faith Evans, and 112, he found 
himself stuck in his own cliches. "I'll Be Missing 
You" reworks the speed-that-thrills shtick from 
"California Love" in its very first image: Puffy, on 
a motorcycle, vrooms down a lonely country 
road, then takes a spill. 

But if "Hypnotize" signified nada, at least "I'll 
Be Missing You" makes a metaphor of Puffy 's 
disorientation and injury following the loss of his 
friend (and major artist). That's not much, but it's 
enough to demonstrate Williams's individuality, 
the integrity that distinguishes his work from the 
wannabe dross of his imitators. Though less bois- 
terous than a New Orleans funeral procession, 
"I'll Be Missing You" is also a celebration, as fans 
and family and friends react to the memory of the 
big, gleaming smile that was Biggie's life. 
Williams's video profoundly recognizes that this 
is how people endure grief — it's part of the life- 
enhancing function that black music provides. 
Boat chases and sports-car drag races are 
ephemera, the product of envy and covetousness. 
In "I'll Be Missing You," Williams's images express 
love — the real reason such music gets made, e 
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Plymouth Neon Expresso $12,270* (Nicely equipped.) And that's a great 
price for a car chock-full of features like roomy cab-forward design, a rear deck spoiler, 
fog lights, dual air bags 1 and even a power bulge that tells you something's percolating 
under the hood — 150 peak horses, to be exact! Visit your Plymouth dealer today or call 
1-800-PLYMOUTH or surf by on the Internet's World Wide Web at www.plymouthcars.com. 



One clever idea after another. 




That's Plymouth. 



•MSRPs include destination and $1,000 rebate, exclude tax. + Always wear your seat belt. 
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Shuffling race cards like a Vegas dealer, the comic of the momentfii 
loook, ana a career-defining, taboo-busting routine. R 



^sses 
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Chris Rock's Hush Puppies aren't the only 
two-tone pair in Minneapolis tonight. Moments 
after the comic walks onstage at the Orpheum 
Theatre and grabs the mike, he sizes up the sea 
of faces and spots something he isn't about to 



just let slide 



"What's up, Minne-ap-o-liss!" he shouts. 



Polite applause. 



So, does every black guy in Minneapolis 
have a white girlfriend?' 

The town has a booming population of upper- 
middle-class blacks, and a whole lot of the males 
in the house tonight do indeed have white fe- 
males on their arms. The crowd knows it's been 
busted, and the couples howl. Chris Rock has 
just said hello. ^^^B 

Gleaning the Borscht Belt comic's talent for 
stinging remarks dealt with the damned-sweetest 
smile, Rock meshes that with the deep, black- 
comic tradition of social criticism. Sometimes 
the "us" he's sizing up is black America, some- 



times it's the whole culture, but in all cases, 
Rock grabs for stuff his audience tends to 
sweep under the rug and holds it out like a rub- 
ber chicken of the subconscious. 

In the past year. Rock's deal-with-it humor 
has gotten him talked about like no comic since 
Richard Pryor. "The easy thing is 



thing about somebody else," says 
president of Stepsun Music and someone 
known Rock for ten years. '"Let 



white people,' that's the Def Cot 
Jam thing Chris will go into an all-black crowd 
in Washington, U.C, and talk about them elect- 
ing a crackhead mayor. He does it with a caring 
underneath it all, and D.C. black folks look at it 
and say. 'You're right! "' 

"Lot'sta do in Minne-ap-o-liss!" the comic 
needles. Rock, 32, is fearless onstage, his voice 
pumped up, his boyishly charming grin a dead- 
on challenge. You've got to be fearless, you've 
got to be crazy, to be walking this line as a 



black entertainer — just ask Martin Lawrence 
or Eddie Murphy. 

But earlier tonight, sitting backstage, Rock 
seems cooler than a Bomb Pop at a June- 
teenth picnic. "Everybody's trying to put me 
on this thing, this pundit thing," he says with 
his feet tucked beneath him on a couch. "I'm 
just a comic. I see what happened to Dick 
Gregory — I see it with Lenny Bruce. All these 
guys, they stopped doing comedy." 

A man pops his head in the door and 
mouths, "two minutes." Rock continues. 
"Common sense tells you half of them won't 
be there when it levels out," he says of his 
current fans. "Common sense tells you it 
can't always be the Purple Rain tour." 



Chris Rock is our latest multi-format 

comic. He had a promising five-week run re- 
cently as host of his own HBO show, and is 
negotiating to continue in the fall. He has a 
book coming out this October, and his recent 
album Roll With the New captures his break- 
through routine along with assorted skits. 

Rock's acting career, on Saturday Night 
Live and in movies, was hilariously summed up in a short collage screened 
before a recent show in Los Angeles: an unashamed array of office boys 
and fast-food employees. He's a talented actor (New Jack City, Boomerang, 
CB4) still waiting for movies that know what to make of his talents. 

All that's left, perhaps, is a career in music. Prince Paul, producer of De 
La Soul and Roll With the New, says/ You can ask Chris about any hip-hop 
record and why it works or why it doesn't work and he can break it down to 
a science." 

Rock's analytical skills got a boost when he was bused from his Bed- 
Stuy, Brooklyn, neighborhood to a nearly all-white junior high near Benson- 
hurst. "I was the girl in Welcome to the Dollhouse. But I was a guy, so I 
would get beat up every day." He packed knives, even a fake gun, in his 
Hot Wheels lunch box. At the same time, he was also being voted the presi- 
dent of his class. 

His junior-high experience — part whipping boy, part mascot — left Rock a 
little uncomfortable with the dominant culture. Uncomfortable, but maybe 
more curious than ever. Around the time he was going through a "trying to 
be hard" phase, hanging out with drug dealers on his corner and seeing 
things through their eyes, he was also looking at the world through the no- 
less-bloodshot eyes of another guiding influence — that Last Supper of 
White Comedy, Dean Martin's celebrity roasts. 

"Those were my favorite shows," he bubbles. "I loved that stuff. You've 
got [Don] Rickles and Alan King in the same spot together — you didn't see 
that on The Tonight Show. And Rodney? Shecky? It's like watching 
[Michael] Jordan now — you've got to appreciate it, you'll never see it again." 

And it sounds like there might be a chair for Rock at the Friars Club 
someday. "I'm a big fan of his," says Alan King. "If he keeps his nose clean, 
he's going to get better." Adds Rickles, "I see a great deal of myself in his 
expressions, his motivations, arid his energy. I've always had a great deal 
of energy onstage, and he does, too." 

Onstage you can see Rock pay tribute to Rickles in the way he threads 
the needle with hostility that might get somebody else slapped if they tried 
it. Might even get him slapped once in a while. 

At the MTV Music Video Awards last year, Rock mentioned Suge Knight 
was in the house, and jokingly asked Knight to please not kill him. Then, a 
few months ago, in an interview for Ebony Man, Rock said, "I, within the 
last year, told a joke about somebody, and I guess I wasn't supposed to tell 
a joke about that person. You never know how they're going to react." 

So, how did Suge react? 

"Uh, no comment," says Rock, a little slower than usual. "No comment. 
He's a good man, Death Row's a good company, I buy all of their albums. I 
wish them well." 

Which reminds me of Jackie Mason's joke about how Frank Sinatra once 
saved his life from a gangster whacking. "He's had enough," said Sinatra. 
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It's unlikely Rock would have been 

tapped to MC the MTV Awards, or that he 
would've gained such prominence among 
white audiences this past year, if not for 
the Routine — 12 minutes of electrifying race 
analysis in which Rock explains why "I love 
black people, but I hate niggas." 

As Rock lays it out on his album, "There's, 
like, a civil war going on with black people, 
and there's two sides — there's black peo- 
ple.. .and there's niggas. And niggas have got 
to go." He riffs about bust-a-cap-in-a-movie- 
theater hoodlums and keep-it-real ignor- 
amuses, then really tests the waters: "Boy, I 
wish they'd let me join the Ku Klux Klanl" It's 
a line good enough for Mason & Dixon. 

There has always been a huge stigma 
attached to taking black self-criticism 
public, which is natural enough with a 
white culture that has been happy to make 
self-criticism redundant. You can call the 
Routine, as Rock does, merely the voice of 
the barbershop — what black folks say to 
each other every day. But that strategic 
simplification flounders when the jokes 
leave the barbershop. 

To see Rock's routine on a nationally available TV special is to watch a 
brand-new form of confidence. A taboo is wrenched free. He presents him- 
self not as a street prophet but as a guy on a historic goof. And you can 
tell he's having a blast. 

The Routine is also an implicit critique of the belief that white liberal 
culture— the culture of both legislated integration and the welfare state- 
can provide all the answers. That Is the argument Bill Stephney advanced 
in a New Republic piece last year. "Chris says, basically, 'Fuck welfare,'" 
observes Stephney. "[The last generation] did not speak in the African- 
American community about the possibilities for the next generation. We 
spoke about the impossibilities — the white man did this, did that. Chris 
speaks to black possibility." 

Ironically, the Routine is rich in laughs that those who like black culture 
but don't like black people can respond to. On Roll With the New, there's a 
skit following the race riff that has a white goombah (like one of the Ben- 
sonhurst kids who made Rock's life hell) approaching the comic after a 
show and saying he hates niggas, too. He gets a Ninja-style beat-down. 

"You can't write for them — you write for your audience," says Rock. "It's 
like a country musician, if it goes pop, that's fine. Garth Brooks sells a lot of 
fucking albums." 

The Routine was born partly of first-hand experience: Rock jokes about 
it, but his apartment really was robbed by a neighbor; after getting robbed, 
his brother really did ask where to sign up for the KKK. But that makes it 
sound like he stumbled upon the bit, and the fact is that Rock carefully 
assembled it from a disparate set of sources. "I really study everything I lis- 
ten to," he says. "Because I know the jokes are going to sound like the music 
you listen to, the jokes are going to sound like the TV shows you're watching." 

That's certainly true of "black people/niggas": You can draw a direct line 
from the Routine to a specific song, Ice Cube's "Us" (from 1991's Death 
Certificate), and a movie, the 1984 drama A Soldier's Story. "Us" is Cube's 
blistering attack on blacks who don't do for self; in A Soldier's Story, Adolph 
Caesar plays a very old-school black sergeant leading a black unit in World 
War II. He's an assimilationist who hates "niggers" more than Rock hates 
"niggas" — Caesar spits out the word like it stood for everything, everybody 
who ever held the race back. 

Rock's taken these bookended extremes and created a deeper, more 
nuanced critique that cuts on both sides. He's talking from a middle that 
often gets the least play of all. Not a Huxtable in sight (as it happens, Bill 
Cosby's expressed his displeasure with Rock), it's a middle where black 
folks talk to each other, and don't care if others hear it. 

"I will say this, that routine was the most fun I've had in my whole career," 
Rock muses. And he almost sounds wistful. But hey, Rickles smiles, too. 
Maybe that's the secret of longevity. • 
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on that lost an engine? Pete Townshend was 
also aboard, and everybody was looking at 
these two rock stars and thinking, We can't die 
with these guys on the plane. 

Here's another one. I heard that Sly Stallone was 
on his way to Cannes and the windshield on his pri- 
vate plane popped out. So they had to fly across 
the ocean like that. [Laughs] And Sly said, "I always 
wanted to cross the Atlantic in a convertible." 
Speaking of Sly, tell me about your own acting 
career. Did you have any formal training? 
Oh yeah, I studied for six years. Moonlight and 
Valentino [his first film] was only two-and-a-half 
years ago. I'd written the music for the film Young 
Guns 2, and it turned out to be a surprising suc- 
cess. I won a Golden Globe and was nominated for 
an Academy Award. And I wanted to do it again. 
That was going to be my outlet. So I 
was getting scripts with the idea that I 
would be writing the songs. But even- 
tually the scripts stopped coming, 
and I thought that if I took acting 
lessons, maybe I'd meet more movie people. So 
I took some lessons, and then a couple of years 
into that, I went on an audition. And eventually I 
got a role. My first day on the set was the f rst time 
I ever acted with a group of people. I had spent 
two years like this, with a guy in a room So it was 
like being thrown right into the fire, but it was cool. 
How does it compare to music? Is it a similar 
buzz? 

My greatest creative pleasure is still writ- 
ing a song, because I created it. Being 
on a set and making a film is like jam- 
ming with a band; it's a collaboration. It's 
more like being a rhythm guitar player You 
just show up. play your part, and walk away. 
Does your rock-star status create any spe- 
cial problems on the set? Beefed-up secu- 
rity and the like? 

No. I mean, today I'll go to the set [of the 
upcoming Ed Burns movie Long Time, Noth- 
ing New]. Everyone in town knows I'm there. 
I've been there for two months. There'll be, 
maybe, a hundred fans out there. They'll stop 
and take a picture or something. They're not 
Lee Harvey Oswald; nobody wants to shoot 
me. They just want to say hi, and that's that. 
What was your childhood like? 
It was a very good, middle-class, New Jersey 
upbringing. I was blessed growing up. My parents 
worked six days a week so we could make it. They 
taught me and my brother that hard work could get 
us what we want. 
You still believe that? 

Yeah. I've always believed that nothing was going 
to be handed to me, but that if I went out and hus- 
tled, I could have it. On Christmas morning when I 
was 13,1 wanted this electric guitar so bad, and my 
folks hid it under the couch, they wanted to see if 
I'd act pissy. But I didn't. I just said, "Oh well, I didn't 
get it." And then they pulled it out. 
Do you still have that guitar? 
No, I wish I did. I sold it. 
Before you got famous? 
Yeah. 
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I bet the guy who bought it made a mint. 

I heard he did, actually. 

Speaking of which, whatever happened to that 
guy who won your house on MTV? 

He sold it two months later. After he posed for all 
the pictures for MTV. He made himself $100,000. 
[Laughs] 

Who were your heroes growing up? 

Southside Johnny. Bruce [Springsteen] and Steven 
Van Zandt, of course. They made the impossible 
possible because they were 20 miles from your 
house and they were writing songs about the 
streets that ran through your neighborhood. The 
Who and Led Zeppelin and all those groups 





were just too unobtainable for a kid from Jersey. 
Too big. 

When did you know you were going to be a big 
rock star? 

You don't ever know. When you play a bar you think 
that's big. Then you get your first bus, and you think 
that's big. When [1986's 12-million-selling] Slippery 
When Wet hit, though, that was the big time. 
Was it too big? 

When Slippery came out, we were thrust into it so 
fast that when I now look back on it, those aren't 
fond memories at all. I was burned out beyond 
belief. I was getting shots of steroids in order to 
sing every night. My eyes were sunken, I weighed 
about 102 pounds. It was too much to enjoy, it 
was too fast. 

Can you look back on it objectively now? 

Yeah. I know now that if I'd taken one wrong turn 
15 years ago, I could have been the one rolling the 



room service tray into the room instead of the one 
receiving it. And I don't take any of that for granted. 
Ever. But when Slippery hit, we were wealthy, and 
we did all the goofy things. We felt that the way you 
showed your love for your family was to buy them a 
house, or a Ferrari, or Cartier. But I've had success 
now for ten, 11 years, so I've gotten past that. 
What's important now is when Richie [Sambora] 
calls me and says, "How ya doing?" I get much 
more out of that. 

When did you, Richie, and the band decide to 
take a break from Bon Jovi? 

When it started to feel like an oldies act. I knew 
when to put in "You Give Love A Bad Name," I 
knew when to pull out the big 
stadium trick, when the fire- 
works should go off. I thought, 
I'm not going to get caught in 
that. I'm going to walk away 
from this. Like the words to 
"Every Word Was a Piece of 
My Heart" [from Destination 
Anywhere]: "It was all I had to give you / And I 
gave it to you / And now I'm walking away." 
How do you feel about the music press? 

Well, they're obviously not big fans. 
We're not the critics' darling, we never 
were. We were always the people's 
band. The harsh reality is that we've 
sold 70-odd-million albums, and I'm 
not on the cover of SPIN this month. 
I'm an article inside it. And whoever is 
on the cover this month or next month, 
I'm sure we've sold more records than 
they have. 
Does that frustrate you? 
[Shrugs] You can't demand respect. You just have 
to stay around long enough. SPIN once asked me 
if Bon Jovi released our late-'80s records in such 
quick succession because I was afraid it was 
P I all a fluke, that it would soon be over. I didn't 
realize it then, but the answer was yes. But 
now we know that we could walk away and we'd all 
be fine. Now we know that the band is going to 
■ make it into the '90s, that there's going to be a next 
' record. It's no longer a question of whether or not 
we're going to make it into the millennium. We're 
going to. 

Do you consider yourself an optimist? 

Sure. I have nothing to be pessimistic about. My 
life is blessed. I know that. I'm grateful for it every 
day. And it bothers me to see kids of this era say- 
ing, "We don't have a future, we don't have a job." I 
was born during the Kennedy era, when we still 
believed. My parents believed that they could own a 
house and a car. And when I was old enough to 
vote, and Ronald Reagan was telling us that every- 
thing's going to be okay, the bad guys are still in 
Russia and we're the good guys and all that non- 
sense, and you're 18 and impressionable, and 
you're watching the debates between him and 
Jimmy Carter and he whoops Carter's ass on TV, 
you think. Yeah, I could vote for that guy. Up to that 
point, people still believed they could achieve things. 
I did. I took the longest of shots and said, "I'm 
going to be a rock star." • 
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Rumble in the Bronx: former 
New York police officer Frank 
Livoti, who was found "not 
innocent" — but not guilty — In 
the death of Anthony Baez. 
Opposite: Anthony's mother. Iris 
Baez, during her sit-in at the 
Bronx District Attorney's office. 
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On the night Officer Francis Xavier Livoti became 

a grave threat to the New York Police Department, the 
force he had served his entire adult life, the weary look 
in his red-rimmed eyes gave one of his pals at the 46th 
Precinct station house reason to wonder why he was 
even there. "I don't feel up to this," Livoti said. 

Livoti had rolled out of bed on his 30-foot sailboat 
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that afternoon, December 21 , 1994, with a stabbing reminder in his lower 
belly of the virus that had knocked him out the night before. But he wouldn't 
let a passing ailment keep him down for two nights. Still, he would have 
asked at roll call to drive the sergeant's car that shift if he hadn't drawn the 
assignment by chance. More than three dozen people had been murdered 
that year in the 46th's mile-square territory of the central Bronx, but the 
"sergeant's operator" rarely was the first respondent to a call for anything 
hotter than a cup of coffee, two sugars. 

Though Livoti, a 13-year veteran, had labored mostly in the dark of night 
for the past five years, a bright era was dawning for the New York Police 
Department. In the back pages of the city's daily newspapers, a buzz had 
been building over a sudden, recent drop in crime rates. Within a year, 
Republican Mayor Rudy Giuliani and his ebullient police commissioner, 
William Bratton, would be jockeying for position on the covers of New York 
magazine and Time. Eventually, the aggressive new style of policing intro- 
duced soon after Giuliani's 1994 inauguration would claim a 50 percent 
drop in New York City murders. 

In a city where racially charged flashes of violence had decided the pre- 
vious two mayoral elections, Giuliani's unproven, take-no-prisoners policing 
solutions defiantly courted danger. Riots fueled by interracial resentments 
had twice erupted during the term of his Democratic predecessor, David 



Cops guard the 46th Precinct 
station house after Frank Livoti's 
acquittal on murder charges. 




Dinkins, who, as New York's first African-American mayor, had fashioned 
himself a healer. A month into the Giuliani era, when police scuffled with 
black worshipers during a raid on a Nation of Islam mosque in Harlem, the 
Rev. Al Sharpton, the famed black activist, demanded a sit-down at City 
Hall with the white voters' new mayor. Giuliani's refusal signaled, at mini- 
mum, a lack of interest in addressing race-steeped grievances. At worst, it 
suggested a disregard for the civil liberties of minority citizens at a time 
when the violence unleashed in Los Angeles by the first Rodney King ver- 
dict in 1992 still weighed heavily as admonition to other American cities. 

If cops throughout New York were energized by the new brand of leader- 
ship, however, Frank Livoti wasn't one of them. He had no particular faith in 
Giuliani, Bratton, the NYPD, or any part of the criminal justice system. Hav- 
ing logged more than 500 arrests and countless encounters with his own 
mortality, Livoti believed the only institution he could trust to cover his back 
was the same one presenting an opportunity that matched his ambition. 
Within a few months, he had reason to believe, he would be elected to the 
executive board of the 29,000-member Patrolmen's Benevolent Association 
(PBA), the city's powerful police union. 

Anthony Baez, 29, had spent that evening playing rummy with his father 
and three brothers in his boyhood home, a three-story walk-up on nearby 
Cameron Place. Tony had picked up the game in Florida, where he and 




Maribel and Tony Baez on their 
wedding day in June 1992. 
Below: Friends and relatives 
gather on the second 
anniversary of Tony's death. 



his wife, Maribel, had lived since 1991, and it was popular in this family that 
routinely shut the TV off to gather around a game table. Tony, a part-time 
security guard and sometime youth counselor, was the kind of uncle 
who hoarded the prizes from his cereal boxes to give to his nieces and 
nephews, and his short pre-holiday visit had put the whole house in a 
festive mood. 

Down in Orlando, his mother, Iris, had already begun preparing a big 
Christmas dinner for the three carloads of Baezes due to join Tony on his 
return trip. The Cameron Place house had been the homestead for this 
family of Puerto Rican heritage for a quarter-century, but Tony's southern 
migration had inspired his parents to resettle in a five-bedroom home 
not far from Tony and Maribel's apartment. At 4 A.M., Tony and about 
a dozen others planned to hit the quiet highways toward the Florida 
sunshine and its promise of a new and easier life. Who knew when all 
four brothers would be together again? Around midnight, they decided 
to take a football and their old two-on-two rivalry to the empty street out- 
side. Only one other house sits on the block, and besides, the No. 4 trains 
passing on the elevated tracks 
nearby made more noise than 
Yankee Stadium in October. 

The late hour did not guaran- 
tee peace. Drug dealers did a 
bustling trade on the next block, 
and hookers paced the sidewalk 
on the far side of the elevated 
tracks. At one point during their 
game, the brothers ducked in- 
side to escape the attention of 
about ten young men, some with baseball bats, who chased down and 
bloodied a terrified fugitive just beyond the far end zone. 

A few touchdowns later, Tony overthrew his older brother, Henry, on a 
crossing pattern at the Jerome Avenue end of their makeshift field. The ball 
thumped the trunk of a parked police cruiser and skidded to the curb. When 
Henry held it up for the cops to see, one of the officers waved off the inter- 
ruption, accepting Henry's apology. 

Frank Livoti, sitting in a second radio car double-parked beside the first, 
did not acknowledge the first thump, though he had already exchanged 
words with the brothers as he executed a broken U-turn to put the sergeant 
within arm's length of the other officers and their activity logs. When the 
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ball struck one of the cop cars a 
second time, Livoti's brogans were 
the first to hit the pavement. There 
were curses, words of protest, and 
an order to disperse. When Livoti, 
his adrenaline pumping now, re- 
turned to the driver's seat, he could 
see the brothers setting up to play 
again through his rear window. 

The stories told by the cops and 
the Baez family diverge at this mom- 
ent on almost every crucial detail 
that followed. Did the football strike 
one of the cars a third time? All that's 
agreed upon is that the ensuing 



disrespect and brutality that was the 
hallmark of the Old South," New York 
Times columnist Bob Herbert has 
written. Until recently, media cover- 
age of these incidents was desul- 
tory and there was little sense of 
public outrage, leading some to won- 
der whether middle-class New York- 
ers were willing to accept increased 
police misconduct in exchange for a 
dramatically lower crime rate. 

Ruth Messinger, the Manhattan 
borough president, who is almost 
certain to be Giuliani's opponent in 
this fall's mayoral election, sees a 




altercation should never have be- 
come a matter of life and death. 

But minutes later, at about 1:45 
A.M., after the arrest of younger 
brother David Baez, Anthony Baez 
lay face down on the pavement, 
handcuffed and motionless. Later, 
when Tony reached the hospital, 
the blood ringing his eyeballs and 
the cascade of tiny hemorrhages 
staining his neck would testify to the 
damage wrought by Livoti's right 
arm. Livoti claims his arm was 
around Tony's neck for only a few 
seconds as the two fell to the 
ground during a violent struggle. 
Tony's father, Ramon Baez, Sr., who 
stood on the street in his boxer 
shorts, screaming at Livoti, says 
the officer held Tony in a lethal 
choke hold for a full minute. Ramon 
didn't need to hear the hospital's 
verdict. "I knew he was dead right 
then," he says. 

Since that night, several dozen 
people have been killed at the hands 
of New York City police, the large 
majority of them black, Latino, 
or Asian. Some of these deaths 
have come under questionable cir- 
cumstances, feeding a growing rage 
in poor neighborhoods about the 
high price some citizens have had 
to pay for their safer streets. "In many 
neighborhoods, ethnic minorities 
are treated with the kind of routine 



disturbing trend. "When there is 
a pattern of police misconduct or 
brutality, the responsibility for it 
starts at the top," she says. "In New 
York City today, inequality is grow- 
ing. I do not think it's a coincidence 
that allegations of police brutality 
are growing." 

No cop accused in these killings 
has been made to seem as demonic 
as Frank Livoti, no victim as blame- 
less as Tony Baez, and no family as 
demanding and deserving of sym- 
pathy as the Baezes. And in part be- 
cause the tragedy that befell the 
family has not found a satisfying 
ending, the story's power has grown. 

Almost daily, Anthony's small, 
slope-shouldered mother, Iris, stands 
with other New York parents victim- 
ized by police violence and recounts 
her failed quest for justice before a 
crowd of sympathetic listeners. Her 
story as she tells it, in bursts of bro- 
ken narrative, raises serious ques- 
tions about whether a police force 
that has become a model for cities 
around the world is a force that can 
tame its worst instincts. 

Since Rodney King's beating, the 
problem of police violence has hard- 
ly been remedied. Last year, riots 
erupted in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
after a white cop shot and killed a 
black youth during a routine traffic 
stop. A year earlier, a black motorist 
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was suffocated to death by Pitts- 
burgh police in an incident Jesse 
Jackson called a "lynching." In 
1993, a black driver in suburban 
Maryland was shot 14 times while 
handcuffed in a police car. Hugh 
Price, head of the Urban League, 
has called for a presidential summit 
on police brutality and its effect on 
minority citizens. 

"People in communities of color 
continue to live in fear of crime, 
but they also live in fear of those 
who are entrusted to protect the 
community against crime," says 
Ron Daniels, executive director of 
the Center for Constitutional Rights 
and a former aide to Jesse Jackson. 
"Corruption, misconduct, and vio- 
lence are eroding confidence in law 
enforcement. And when community 
people cease to see the police as 
legitimate servants of the commu- 




nity, this is a dangerous and com- 
bustible situation." 

Against this backdrop, the NYPD, 
long recognized nationally as a 
department that cultivated a culture 
of professional restraint, now has 
earned itself the burden of proving 
that a city and its police force can 
"take back the streets" without tram- 
pling civil rights. The lesson lb be 
taken from Anthony Baez's death, 
unfortunately, is that the city has a 
long way to go. 

Two years would pass before 

Livoti began telling his own story. 
By then, the criminal justice system 
had let him walk, and the NYPD had 
stripped him of his badge and pen- 
sion — a $1 million penalty, Livoti fig- 
ured. A multimillion-dollar civil trial 
lay several months ahead, and fed- 
eral investigators had not yet finished 
their own inquiry, but the ex-cop cal- 
culated he had nothing left to lose. 

His moment of liberation came at 
the beginning of an election year in 



New York City, amid a rush of ques- 
tionable police shootings. On the 
day Livoti made his national televi- 
sion debut on Geraldo Rivera's talk 
show — calmly answering the attacks 
of his host and three prominent law- 
yers — the city medical examiner con- 
tradicted Mayor Giuliani by announ- 
cing that Kevin Cedeno, a black 
teenager killed by Manhattan police 
while carrying a machete, had been 
shot in the back. 

Giuliani defended his practice of 
giving police "the benefit of the 
doubt," but all three New York daily 
papers blared the news in front-page 
headlines: The mayor's account of a 
face-to-face armed confrontation 
between Cedeno and police had 
been false. For the moment, con- 
cerns about police violence threat- 
ened to overshadow the city's dra- 
matic decline in crime. 

Many who have studied the falling 
crime rate credit a few key policing 
strategies introduced under Bratton. 
One of the most important was a 
crackdown on minor "quality-of-life" 
offenses — like jumping subway 
turnstiles and panhandling at stop- 
lights — that Bratton claimed had cre- 
ated an environment conducive to 
more serious crime. During Giuliani's 
first year, juvenile arrests for disor- 
derly conduct — a charge that can 
criminalize everything from hanging 
out on a stoop to playing a radio too 
loud — jumped by 67 percent. 

Allegations of police abuse also 
surged. The city's first all-civilian 
police review board soon registered 
a 62 percent rise in excessive-force 
complaints, and civil rights organi- 
zations reported a wave of police 
infringements of citizens' rights. 

Then there were the killings: An 
unarmed 21 -year-old shot in the 
back after he was observed looking 
into the windows of parked cars; 
a 16-year-old shot behind the ear 
at point-blank range after police 
found him playing with a pellet gun 
in a friend's driveway; an unarmed 
23-year-old shot 18 times on a 
crowded commercial street as he 
sat behind the wheel of a stolen 
Honda. In Giuliani's first three years, 
about 29 people a year have been 
killed in police shootings — less than 
a third as many as the historic highs 
of the early 1970s, but some 20 per- 
cent mere than the average during 
the previous three years. 

"If these kids were white getting 
killed, it would have stopped a long 
time ago," says Margarita Rosario, 
whose son was shot multiple times 
in the back in January 1995 as he 
lay prone on the floor of a Bronx 
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apartment. "We are a city in denial," 
says Roger Rathman, national media 
director of Amnesty International 
USA, which last year released a 
scathing report on New York police 
violence. "We don't want to believe 
we have a 38,000-member force that 
might be out of control." 

Is the force thick with Frank Livo- 
tis? When his name first emerged, 
some sources in the department 
had decided Livoti was best cast as 
an aberration. "You have cops who 
don't want to work with him because 
of his propensity to get into a con- 
frontation," one unnamed official had 
told the New York Times. His 15 ci- 
vilian complaints over 13 active years 
were made to seem an almost un- 
precedented record of misconduct. 

Confronting his own outlaw image 
on the Geraldo Rivera Show, Livoti 
sounded more like a lawyer than a 
cop. In fact, during his nine years as 
a PBA delegate, he'd represented 
more than a hundred officers during 
investigations of shootings and 
deaths in custody. At times he had 
outraced detectives to the scenes of 
fatal shootings, where he'd advise 
officers to remain silent and gather 
evidence that might help justify the 
deaths. Or he'd sweep into a 
room of interrogators — the 
first friendly face an embat- 
tled cop had seen in hours — 
and plop down a coffee for 
his PBA colleague before 
putting the probe in check. In 
his willingness to make ene- 
mies of both the department 
bosses and prosecutors, he 
may have been a rare breed 
of cop. In other ways, how- 
ever, he'd had little trouble 
fitting in. 

In 1994, 72 percent of the 
city's police force was white, 
like Livoti, while about 60 per- 
cent of the city's residents 
were black or Latino. Accord- 
ing to specialists in law 
enforcement, too many of New York's 
finest were drawn to the department 
more by the promise of adventure 
than the possibility of service. In 
Above the Law, a 1993 book on 
police violence, professors Jerome 
H. Skolnick and James J. Fyfe de- 
scribe how two indispensable fea- 
tures of the police vocation — con- 
stant danger and the explicit authority 
to employ force — combine to pro- 
duce a world view uniquely suscep- 
tible to the rapid escalation of con- 
flict. When Anthony Baez protested 
his brother's arrest, he put himself 
in harm's way simply by rejecting 
Livoti's definition of the situation. 
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"The job of the police officer is to 
maintain order," says Fyfe, a one- 
time NYPD patrol cop. "When he 
intervenes in a situation, he feels 
he's in charge, and any challenge to 
him or to the order are things that 
he takes very personally. A guy who 
challenges a police officer, like the 
guy who challenged Livoti, can be a 
real problem." 

The Frank Livoti I meet in early 

April is the same I've seen on televi- 
sion: crisply tailored suit, silk square 
in the breast pocket, a demonstrative 
vocabulary. We meet at his favorite 
Manhattan restaurant and later drive 
his silver BMW some 20 blocks 
north to his favorite coffeehouse. In 
between, he orders our wine, rec- 
ommends a cigar bar, frets about 
low pressure in one of his front tires, 
and admits he has never heard of 
the 16th-century Jesuit missionary 
and saint whose name he bears. 

A product of the blue-collar sub- 
urb of Yonkers who'd joined the 
NYPD in 1982 because he "wanted 
to be a hero," Livoti confesses great 
pride in his career. Though he 
doesn't have any kind words for the 
department's top brass, he clearly 




shares their philosophy about police 
work. "Myself and other people like 
me were practicing proactive polic- 
ing before people ever heard of 
William Bratton or Rudolph Giu- 
liani," he says. 

The difference was that while 
Livoti had always used minor of- 
fenses to "bust the shoes" of poten- 
tial crime actors, he sees Bratton's 
quality-of-life tactics as having a 
broader goal. In Livoti's words, cops 
should "use any excuse — not excuse, 
I shouldn't say that — take advantage 
of any legitimate opportunity to get 
valuable information or identify any 
potential offender in the future." 
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What if, Livoti asks, David Baez— 
the first brother he arrested on 
December 22, 1994 — had later killed 
a cop and gotten away? The finger- 
print records resulting from his play- 
ing football could have solved that 
hypothetical crime. 

A rap song about Livoti, "The X- 
Man Is Coming to Get You," which 
made the rounds in the mid-'80s, 
apparently paid tribute to his un- 
compromising style. Such a reputa- 
tion, he insists, would come hard to 
a cop from the neighborhood, but 
almost as second nature to an offi- 
cer raised outside the city, "where 
life was conducted on a different 
level. ..where certain things were 
simply not tolerated." 

As for racism, a charge never offi- 
cially raised against Livoti in his 
criminal trial, he is certain it didn't 
impair his judgment. "In point of fact, 
most of the girls I dated were of 
minority extraction," he confides. "I 
very rarely went out with a girl that 
wasn't Spanish or black or Arabic — I 
like that type of exotic color, complex- 
ion, or look in a woman. So I used 
to go to a lot of bad neighborhoods 
to pick girls up who lived there." 

Critics have wondered why Livoti 




was allowed to remain on the force 
long enough to cross paths with 
Anthony Baez. But his record was 
no worse than those of many cops 
around him. He'd broken one com- 
plainant's jaw and been accused of 
using a two-finger choke hold on a 
teenager, but he'd never fired his 
gun at a human being and had aver- 
aged only one complaint for every 
100 arrests he had a hand in. In 
1994, a mayoral commission came 
up with the names of 20 officers in 
the 46th Precinct who were alleg- 
edly involved in corruption and bru- 
tality. Livoti's was not among them. 
What was far worse than the 



NYPD's failure to police itself was the 
performance of the justice system in 
the wake of Tony Baez's death. Livoti 
now complains that Bronx District 
Attorney Robert Johnson — a black 
liberal widely disliked by cops — held 
a personal grudge against him. But 
during his trial, Livoti seemed to 
some to have a hidden ally in every 
corner. When "a typographical error" 
compelled the trial judge to throw 
out the first murder indictment, the 
Baezes and their attorney were both 
outraged and suspicious. 

When Livoti's nonjury trial finally 
began, the testifying officers all 
swore their eyes had been else- 
where during the time his arm was 
around Baez's neck. Judge Gerald 
Sheindlin criticized the prosecutor 
for a weak presentation, character- 
ized the officers' testimony as a 
"nest of perjury," then, in his almost 
riotous courtroom, acquitted the 
defendant with a decision that 
termed Livoti "not innocent"— but 
not guilty. Later, it was confirmed 
that someone had let the air out of 
Sheindlin's tires on the weekend 
before his ruling. 

The NYPD moved swiftly to a 

different conclusion, dismis- 
sing Livoti from the force just 
days before his pension would 
have vested. Relying on the 
chief medical examiner's con- 
tention that autopsy photos 
could illustrate a textbook 
chapter on the effects of a "car- 
otid sleeper choke hold," the 
department's trial judge found 
Livoti guilty of using the deadly 
grip, banned since 1993. 

Months later, as we drive 
back downtown from his 
favorite cafe, Livoti's mind is 
still rifling through the medical 
testimony, pulling forth expla- 
nations that no longer seem 
solely for my benefit. Citing an 
article he has read, Livoti 
describes a phenomenon called 
"custody death syndrome," which 
posits that an intense, emotional 
struggle can trigger fatal heart 
arrhythmias that leave no visible 
scar tissue. The article, he said, read 
like a description of Anthony Baez's 
dying moments. 

But as Livoti tells it, whatever 
damage he did to Baez, death had 
already gained the upper hand. 
Imagine, he says, you're an obese 
270 pounds, lying face down on 
pavement with officers forcing your 
hands into cuffs behind your back. 
"It's very, very easy for someone to 
continued on page 129 
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and all voracious, time-devouringhobby Darcey Steinke 
ventures with the plainswalking wizaras into the biggest 

teen nerd-boy craze since Rubik's Cube. Photographs by Jo Ann Toy. 



Green dragon flags ripple from every streetlight in Philadelphia's Chinatown. In a restaurant 

window, a ceramic Buddha squats, grinning approvingly at the barbecued ducks and piglets hanging 
beside it. Next door, inside the ballroom of the Clarion Suites hotel, 200 boys are locked in combat. Most 

look like regular suburban teenagers, perhaps a bit brainier than average: They're wearing T-shirts 
and Nikes, their skins are pale, almost blue, from long hours sitting in front of computer screens or 

working out calculus problems. But in their current manifestation they're not chess club members 
or math whizzes. They are plainswalking wizards, dueling Warthogs and Cyclops, Nettletooth Djinns, 
Tar Pit Warriors. 

These boys— all right, there are two female players: a Goth girl and a mom— are playing a game 
called Magic: The Gathering. The concentration in the room is so intense you can smell it: an exotic 
mixture of charred pizza crust, sweat, and testosterone hangs in the air Players lay down cards 




depicting mysterious islands, red mountains, and smoky swamps. They 
summon monsters — the hideous, eei-faced Urborg Mindsucker, or a Rag- 
ing Gorilla. They cast spells, evoking tendrils of fog and tidal waves. Their 
movements are quick and precise; their lingo is clipped and arcane, impen- 
etrable to outsiders. Horrible Hordes deals three damage. I can't regenerate 
white spells. Healing Salve to Giant Caterpillar. 

At 1 1 P.M., after eight hours of tournament play, the final match begins at 
a table littered with cheesesteak wrappers and empty Mountain Dew cans. 
Ron Schubert, a 12-year-old with Coke-bottle glasses, is going head-to- 
head against Steven Hirsch, a 15-year-old from Long Island in a gargoyle T- 
shirt and orange nail polish. Hirsch is visibly nervous; his hands tremble as 
he lays down cards. He's constantly straightening his graveyard and mak- 
ing sure his lands are symmetrical. Between games, he tells me he learned 
to play Magic three years ago at summer camp, and that he looks at the 
game philosophically. "It's exactly like life," he says. "You have to keep an 
open mind and do the best you can with the cards you're given." 

Head judge Tony Parodi advises the onlookers, a motley crew of 
exhausted-looking teenagers with peach-fuzz mustaches and myriad pim- 
ples, not to crowd the table or speak to either player. Decks are shuffled, 
cards drawn, lands are laid out, and creatures summoned. Hirsch calls on 
his Ray of Command. Schubert sings a Song of Blood, then calls up his 
Crypt Rats. Plainswalkers battle in the dark, using Funeral Charms and 
Feral Shadows, Gossamer Chains and Winged Griffins. Hirsch looses a 
King Cheetah. The big cat devours his opponent and the duel is over. 
Hirsch has won. He is head wizard of the red planet Dominia. 

Magic: The Gathering is a three-headed hybrid, blending a standard 

card game like poker, a fantasy role-playing game like Dungeons & Drag- 
ons, and a collecting hobby like baseball cards. A single game of Magic 
can be played in 15 minutes, although it is nearly as strategic as chess. 
Magic pulls its characters from a wide variety of fantasy genre forerunners: 
Greek myth, J.R.R. Tolkien, science fiction, even the Bible. 

Magic's designer, Richard Garfield, used a photo of his own face for the 
Goblin in his first homemade set of cards. Today, more than three million 
people play Magic, and more than two billion cards are in print. The CD- 
ROM version of the game, issued in March, has become a best-seller. Peter 
Atkinson, founder and CEO of Wizards of the Coast, the company that pub- 
lishes Magic, attributes the game's success to a "quick game mechanic" 
and its portability. Unlike Monopoly or Risk, you can carry the game in your 
pocket and play it anywhere. 

While it's a direct descendant of Dungeons & Dragons, Magic is not a 
role-playing game where a player assumes a character, such as a warrior, 
an illusionist, or a dwarf. Instead, the object of Magic is to kill your opponent 
in a duel — to reduce his score to zero through various attacks and maneu- 
vers. Mana, which is something like money, must be spent in order to sum- 
mon creatures and cast spells. Each card has a casting cost, as well as a 
number that indicates the power of the card's character and how difficult it 
is to destroy or negate. Players take turns, summoning and casting until 
one is depleted of mana, and hence destroyed. 

There are five colors of cards; competitive players don't use more then 
three colors at a time. Personality and individual technique often determine 
which colors a player gravitates toward. Black cards deal with death and 
have names like Bad Moon, Bog Rat, and Cadaverous Knight. Blue cards 
are associated with water and mystery, and tend to employ complicated 
effects: Breath of Dreams, Azure Drake, Electric Eel. Red cards employ vio- 
lent effects and use fire imagery: Ball Lightning, Active Volcano. Nature is 
represented by green creature cards like Birds of Paradise, Dire Wolves, 
and Giant Turtle. White symbolizes purity, and many white cards are reli- 
gious in temperament — Archangel, Blood of the Martyr, Blessed Wine. With 
its language of death, water, earth, fire, and light, Magic is sensually evoca- 
tive. While its visual imagery is never sexual — there are no chain-metal 
bikini babe cards — the evocation of Shahrazad and Holy Light, Healing 
Salve, and Mystic Veil are undeniably erotic. 

With more than 4,000 different cards in print and new versions coming 
out two to three times a year, the possible combinations are almost end- 
less, and the game — to a math illiterate like myself — seems impossible to 
master. Wizards of the Coast has developed an ever-expanding market; 
serious players must spend $500 to $800 a year to keep up. Young players 
sit in algebra class, creating new deck lists, suddenly realizing that Coun- 



terspell and Mirror Universe would create a killer combo. As players duel, 
they keep a running equation in their heads, figuring and refiguring the 
numerical power of their own and their opponents' creatures. This would be 
difficult enough, but the majority of creature cards also have prescriptive 

instructions; some deal damage only to flying creatures, some block oppo- 
nents' spells only on alternate turns. 

Game repartee can sound like the incoherent ranting of two alchemists 
on a bad acid trip. "When you watch a game, you'll occasionally see a 
player cast a card, and then take on the personality of that card, giggling 
like a goblin or roaring like a rhino," says Pete Venters, the Wizards of the 
Coast continuity creator who's in charge of Magic's "back story." The 
game's indecipherable language is clearly a plus for players who revel in an 
exclusive club of mathematical wizardry. 

Like witchcraft or heavy metal, Magic's occult flavor lends the game an 
illicit attraction. Pimply, often overweight, and way too smart, typical Magic 
players have missed the hormonal boat; the game offers them an important 
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release from social and parental pressures. Most players learn the game in 
seventh or eighth grade, right around the time the snake slithers into the 
Utopian garden of childhood and the familiar rules of kid-dom evaporate 
forever. The cruel grid of social acceptance locks into place; appearance 
and smoothness reign; the girls like the good-looking older guys, while the 
nerdy boys are left behind. 

Magic suggests the infinite, as does rock music, another libidinal refuge. 
It's a game about mystical powers, about aligning yourself with both angels 
and devils. Part boyhood land of make-believe, part adult world of military 
battle and sexual conquest, Magic lets its vulnerable adherents practice 
being adults without repercussions. Brave wizard warriors may battle Giant 
Slugs and Demonic Tutors, but these metaphorical exploits are a trillion 
times safer then walking with that first girl, past the backyard swing set, 
into the dark suburban wood. 

It's midnight at Neutral Ground, Manhattan's premier gaming store. 

A Magic tournament is in progress under the fluorescent lights. In the back, 
Warhammer enthusiasts lean over miniature metal knights while a group of 
balding thirtysomethings play Dungeons & Dragons. Posters of chain- 
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Opposite: Steve-0 brandishes one of his lethal weapons. 
Above: Steven Hirsch (left foreground) considers a move 
in a recent tournament. Below: Six of the 4,000-plus Magic 
cards In the game's ever-expanding universe. 



treated as an equal by older ones. "Here, Steve-O Is not a 16-year-old kid," 
David-Marshall explains. "He's talking to successful lawyers and business- 
men. He's respected and honored and his opinion is sought after." Steve-0 
often stays at Neutral Ground until two or three in the morning. 

Tomorrow he flies to Paris for the Magic Pro Tournament, and tonight he 
and friends Jon Finkel and John Chinnock play-test decks. O'Mahoney- 
Schwartz sits with his generous elbows and forearms on the table. Every 
few minutes, he pulls his sweat-dampened shirt away from his chest with 
his chubby fingers. While remarkably graceful considering his bulk, he 
doesn't seem particularly comfortable in his body. "It's going to be Null 
Chamber and Snake Basket," he says excitedly. "They're the cards to beat." 

John Chinnock, a 25-year-old MBA student who tutors kids for their 
Math SATs, goads O'Mahoney-Schwartz to stay at Neutral Ground all night. 
"Come on, boy genius!" Chinnock teases. "Type your paper here in the 
office, then cab it over to school in the morning." 

Steve-O knows his mother will be angry. But he feels confident about his 
paper on Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn. "I show how, while everyone is 
always trying to civilize Huck, he only really becomes civilized when he's 
with his older friend Jim," he says. 

The day I visit Steve-O's brick row house in the Marine Park section of 
Brooklyn, it's spring vacation and the neighborhood kids have all congre- 
gated in the living room, playing video games. His father, a financial analyst 
at Morgan Stanley, is at work, and his mother's two-year-old goddaughter, 
Gabrielle, is trying to rip open a pack of Pop-Tarts. Stuffed animals are piled 
high on an exercise machine in the corner, and countless pictures of Gab- 
rielle are on the shelves over the television and magneted to the refrigerator. 

A neighbor's dog barks incessantly, as Steve's mother, Joan O'Mahoney, 
tells me she didn't want her son risking his life in an airplane to sit in a 
hotel room and play cards for three days. "It amazed me — he threw a shirt 
in his backpack and flew off to France," she says, shaking her head. "I took 
a lot of Xanax that weekend." She speaks reticently about her son's 
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metal-clad warriors decorate the smudged walls; the ubiquitous pizza 
boxes are scattered on the Formica table tops. The atmosphere, while defi- 
nitely Boy World, is not as oppressively male as a locker room. Regulars 
joke with one another; everybody is clearly at ease and having fun. 

Brian David-Marshall, one of Neutral Ground's owners, is a congenial 
guy with a goatee and a heavy Brooklyn accent. He is quick to include him- 
self when referring to his customers' social awkwardness. The fantasy 
comic book industry, he explains, has always been driven by introverted 
males with poor social skills. "We provide a safe place for these young 
guys who tend to be really smart but not necessarily slick or very together." 

One of the top-ranked junior Magic players in the world is a Neutral 
Ground regular. At 16, Steven O'Mahoney-Schwartz looks a bit like the Bud- 
dha, with his full face, rotund body, and darting, intelligent eyes. O'Mahoney- 
Schwartz, known for his expert deck-building, has won nearly $20,000 this 
year playing Magic at tournaments; it's not unusual for him to spend 20 
hours a week at Neutral Ground. He says Magic is "math come to life." 

O'Mahoney-Schwartz complains about his long daily commute to Stuy- 
vesant, one of New York City's most competitive public high schools. Even 
there, a too-brainy, overweight kid is subject to exclusion. "Everybody has 
their own particular group and nobody deviates," he tells me. He says he 
finds 40 percent of his classes "boring," and claims his physics teacher is 
so incompetent, he has to teach himself. For a while he was on the 
Stuyvesant debate team, but that got "too stressful" and he dropped out. 

If school is tedious and socially incomprehensible, at Neutral Ground 
O'Mahoney-Schwartz is a celebrity, worshiped by younger players and 



involvement with Magic, and seems less concerned about the game's fan- 
tasy elements than hurt that he spends so much time at Neutral Ground 
and at weekend tournaments. "Steve is truly addicted," she sighs, turning 
toward him. "Admit it, Steve, if too much time goes by and you haven't 
played, you start to twitch." 

The kids scream at the TV and Gabrielle bangs on the screen door. Steve 
shakes his head. "It's being home that makes me twitch," he laughs. 

Outside the l-CON convention on the campus of the State University 

of New York at Stony Brook, a tall, thin, middle-aged man in high-water pants 
plays the Star Wars theme on a tiny keyboard strapped around his neck. 
Nearby, a Klingon couple drink diet Cokes and converse with a gargoyle in 
full makeup, fitted with gray latex wings. Inside the main hall, a troll in a 
hooded shroud edged with gold Celtic lettering hands out flyers while a vam- 
pire princess sells her handmade capes. Everything from crystals to bootleg 
Japanese cartoons is on sale here, and even the people dressed normally 
have a euphoric, robotic look, wandering around in their X-Files T-shirts. 

A small Bilbo Baggins type stands behind his glass display case selling 
Magic cards. Inside is a rare Black Lotus, which sells for $500 and has 
such a cult following that MCI printed it on a calling card. Full sets of the 
series of cards called Legends sell for $12,000. Teenagers crowd in, all car- 
rying cards in black vinyl binders. I watch as a wiry, red-headed 15-year-old 
trades Chain Lightning for a Greater Realm of Preservation. 

Steve-O is alarmed when I mention l-CON to him, warning me that it's 
"stupid" and reminding me again that Magic is nothing like Dungeons & 
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Dragons. Most Magic players seek to distance themselves from both the 
role-playing crowd and the card collectors — who in turn undoubtedly have 
their own way of viewing Magic players as irredeemable geeks — and tend 
to blush with embarrassment when you ask if they think of themselves as 
wizards. John Chinnock, who is in better shape and has a clearer complex- 
ion than your average player, doesn't want to be seen as "a fantasy-card 
weirdo." When girls ask him about the game, he concentrates on the cash 
prizes and the strategy. "The last thing you want to admit," he says, "is that 
you're the guy with the dragon." 

In 1995, in Bedford, New York, a town of expansive estates and 

horse-country elegance, a group of Catholic parents challenged the use of 
Magic in an after-school enrichment program at Fox Lane Middle School. 
They claimed the game was harmful to their kids' well-being. Superinten- 
dent of Schools Dr. Bruce Dennis took the initial complaint seriously. "If a 
parent came to me saying the water in a school was bad, I wouldn't insist 
that it tasted good," he says. Dennis temporarily suspended the game and 



who paraded around local malls — wearing red contact lenses, a cape, and 
plastic fangs — with his "vampire family." This clan consisted of 13- to 16- 
year-old girls, whom Bush "initiated" with various sex acts. Dungeons & 
Dragons-type role-playing games have been a target of fundamentalist 
preachers and religious parents ever since 1979, when a Michigan State 
student reportedly wandered off in a daze because he no longer recog- 
nized the difference between D&D and his regular life. 

While the Bush case shows that unstable, unsavory individuals are often 
attracted to occult games, some parents are too ready to blame the symp- 
toms of their children's melancholy and violence rather than the real sources. 
Magic inventor Richard Garfield is irritated that fantasy card games are men- 
tioned in these cases. "There are so many facets of a teen's life," he says. 
"Why don't newspapers mention that they like baseball or eat Doritos?" 

"Crying 'Satan' misses the point," says the Rev. Martin Hauser, a 
Lutheran pastor in New York City. "The physiological world of human beings 
and the spiritual world that surrounds us is vastly more complicated than 
having some great bogeyman." Parents, he feels, may be uncomfortable with 
Magic just as previous generations of parents were threatened by rock- 
'n'roll. "Anything that excites teenagers," says Hauser, "frightens adults." 

It's Sunday morning at a Unitarian Universalist congregation in 

Manhasset, Long Island, and I'm reclining with Steven Hirsch — winner of 
the Philadelphia tournament— on beanbag chairs. An Eddie Vedder T-shirt 
hanging on his narrow shoulders, Hirsch is the kind of kid who likes to 
watch sunrises. He says that while he still considers himself Jewish, he's 
more in sync with the Unitarians. "In the time I've been coming here I've 
really found myself," he says. In the center of the room, on a Native Ameri- 
can-style rug, sits a makeshift altar: a flaming chalice, a stuffed green frog, 
and a fat white candle. The room feels like a suburban basement following 
a seance, and I realize that Magic, with its New Age gnosticism, evokes pre- 
cisely the slumber-party spirituality that attracts searching teens like Hirsch. 

At the Hirsch home in Wantagh, his mother, Susan, an enthusiastic psy- 
chotherapist with a Pebbles hairdo and black bell-bottoms, sets out bagels 
and coffee. Susan is completely supportive of her son's Magic habit. 
"Steven is beyond his years in both intelligence and depth," she coos. 
"Magic is beautiful because it gives kids like him, who don't meet the 
world's conventional standards, a place to be special." 

Hirsch is a solid Magic player, but not nearly a pro of O'Mahoney- 
Schwartz's caliber. A vegetarian since age nine, when he finally figured out 
that hamburger was dead cow, he spends hours every day online. Social 
life in Wantagh is boring, he says. There aren't many parties and everyone 
ends up circling the malls. Hirsch is still haunted by the days before his 
parents divorced, when they fought vociferously. They still can't talk on the 
phone without screaming. "Since my sister went away to college I'm the go- 
between," he says wearily. "I send messages back and forth." 
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WHICH HE CALLS MATH COME TO LIFE 



sent out decks to four 
mental health profes- 
sionals. Within two weeks Magic came back "clean" and was reinstated as 
a classroom activity. 

Outraged and unsatisfied, the group of parents formed a committee and 
organized a community meeting. Four hundred people attended to denounce 
the district's promotion of "occult" and "Satanic" activities. Besides Magic, 
parents objected to Tarot card reading, a Native American Earth Day ritual, 
and an incident in which third-graders touched an owl's regurgitated stomach 
contents, which included the skeleton of an ingested rodent. 

Dennis describes the anti-Magic meeting as "the most manipulative 
event I've seen in my 27 years in public education. The rhetoric was right 
out of the Christian Coalition." He also didn't recognize many of the people 
in attendance. He called for another forum, this time checking IDs at the 
door to ensure that attendees were residents of the district. At the second 
meeting, a thousand parents — including actress Glenn Close — showed up 
to support Bedford's curriculum. Only a handful spoke out against Magic. 

There's no denying that Magic, along with its dark twin, the fantasy card 
game Vampire: The Eternal Struggle, have been cited in teen suicides and 
court cases concerning both rape and murder. A recent incident in Virginia 
Beach, Virginia, featured 26-year-old fantasy-card devotee Jon C. Bush, 



Magic has become his passion. "Through the artwork and the names of 
the cards, you do get a magical feeling," he says. "It's a rush to put yourself 
in that spiritual sphere." Teenagers have been drawn to the occult for gen- 
erations; Magic is another example of the pull adolescents feel toward a 
world more mystical than this one, a world without moral confusion and full 
of exotic possibilities. 

Hirsch takes off his backward baseball cap for the first time and I see 
that his hair is longish and silver-brown. "It's so hard to fit in if you're not 
that preppy, Gap-wearing, lacrosse-player guy," he says. Even the modest 
revolt I glimpsed in Philadelphia has been squashed — Hirsch no longer 
wears orange nail polish. "People at school completely stopped talking to 
me," he explains. 

He's still looking at the pile of bagels and cream cheese on the kitchen 
counter, but his gaze seems to have turned inward, to a refuge where the 
lacrosse players cannot assail him. Steven Hirsch is here only in body: his 
spirit is in the multiverse Dominia, governed by mathematical patterns and 
probabilities, where, after outwitting the Ghazban Ogre, Fireballing the 
Viashivan Dragon, and Spellblasting the Balduvian Dead, a victorious 
plainswalker accepts the Ivory Cup from a beautiful Willow Priestess. • 
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by Lily Burana 



5ex, Lies, 
and Statistics 

While adult moralists 
craw over teen-sex surveys, 
teenagers wonder why 
they're not trusted to make 
their own decisions. 

"There's a lot of thinking twice," sighs Maryland 
teenager Noah Johnson. "These days, you can't 
just jump into bed with the schmuck of the week." 
Johnson is discussing a survey released this 
spring by the National Center for Health Statistics 
indicating that premarital sex among American 
teens has decreased for the first time in 20 years. 
The survey data show that among teenage females 
age 15 to 19, the percentage of those who had 
had sexual intercourse at least once dropped 
from 55 percent in 1990 to 50 percent in 1995. A 
separate survey conducted in 1995 by the Urban 
Institute exhibited a similar trend among never- 
married male teens: 55 percent of males between 
15 and 19 said that they'd had intercourse, down 
from 60 percent in 1988. 

Surveys bearing such news are fabulous for 
mollifying adults concerned about the dramatic 
increase in sexual activity among teens — after all, 
in 1970, the proportion of young women age 15 to 
19 who claimed to have had intercourse was only 
29 percent. Older adults may breathe a collective 
sigh of relief over the new survey, but teenagers 
and young adults have their own views. 

For Johnson, the statistics themselves ring 
true. "There's been so much consciousness-raising 
around the very practical and real dangers of sex, 
with AIDS as a fair-sized concern," he says. He is 
worried, however, that this purported downturn in 
teen sex may be manipulated to fit moralistic 
political agendas. "It's fuel for the fundamentalist 



fire," he says. "Someone like [Christian Coalition 
leader] Ralph Reed is going to declare it a great 
moral victory. Which could create a backlash, like 
some kid saying, 'I'm not moral and pure, and I'll 
prove it by fucking around!'" 

The much-vaunted concept of sexual absti- 
nence as a viable alternative appears to be a con- 
tributing factor — albeit one fraught with mixed 
feelings — for many teens who decide to delay 
sex. "Ten years ago, the idea of abstinence was 
considered to be the ideological fixation of a nar- 
row fringe of the political spectrum," says William 
Galston, board member of the National Campaign 
to Prevent Teen Pregnancy. "I don't think that's 
the case anymore. It's no longer seen as crazy or 
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impossible." For some teens, however, it's simply 
seen as convenient. For Amy K., 15, of Rockaway 
Township, New Jersey, "Sex just doesn't seem 
worth the bother. It's not like I'm a goody-goody. I 
still do everything but have sex, but between 
pregnancy and AIDS, it's just too much. It's not 
easy not to do it when everyone else is, but what- 
ever — for now it can wait." 

One of the biggest reasons cited in the push 
for abstinence has been a potential upsurge of 
AIDS among heterosexual teens. While some non- 
gay sectors of the population — inner-city women, 
intravenous drug users, and hemophiliacs — have 
been hit relatively hard by AIDS, the oft-predicted 
heterosexual epidemic never materialized. And 
Amy K. sees the abstinence message as off-target. 
"If AIDS really is what they're worried about," she 
says, "they should talk more about safe sex, not 
about abstinence. That way people at least know 
what to do when they feel like there's a risk." She 
hastens to add, "I've never heard of any straight 
people I know getting HIV." 

Amy scoffs at what she perceives to be a 
puritanical — and hypocritically sexist — undertone 
to the push for teen abstinence. "Whenever 
you hear about abstinence, it's always the girl 
who's supposed to say no," she says. "So 
after reading all these fashion magazines and 
watching videos with models in short shorts and 
bikini tops, I'm supposed to look sexy but not 
have sex." 

Denise R., a 16-year-old from Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, agrees. "Guys get to do whatever they 
want, while we're supposed to fight them off 
like they're dogs?" she asks rhetorically. "How 
fucked-up is that?" 

The survey also indicates that when teenagers 
are sexually active, they're taking more precautions. 
Condom use has increased dramatically and in 
1995, more than 95 percent of 18- and 19-year- 
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old women say they have gotten 
formal safer-sex education, up from 
roughly two-thirds a few years ear- 
lier. Many teens say that condom 
use is, for them, at least as much 
about avoiding AIDS as it is about 
birth control. While AIDS science 
remains a highly contentious arena, 
AIDS education has clearly worked 
condoms into the consciousness 
of teenagers. If AIDS has exerted 
any positive influences on our cul- 
ture, that would be among them. 

While 16-year-old Kimberly T., of 
Newton, New Jersey, doesn't agree 
that teens are having less sex, she 
does believe her peers are being 
more careful. "Almost everyone I 
know uses condoms," she says, "at 
least until they're in a monogamous 
relationship." Noah Johnson credits 
the media for driving home the 
importance of safer sex. "My high 
school did push it pretty heavily," he 
says, "but I mainly picked it up from 
pop culture. Magic Johnson came 
as a real wake-up call to people — 
here was this straight guy, in good 
health. ..with HIV. Everybody just 
went, 'Whoa.' We've all seen enough 
TV to know that AIDS kills." 

Marjorie Ingall, editor of the Safer 
Sex Page, a World Wide Web site 
(www.safersex.org), concedes the 
tremendous media influence on teen 
AIDS awareness. "Some of the best 
and most savvy safer-sex messages 
come from condom commercials," 
she says. "It's unfortunate that the 
best messages come from people 
who have something to sell, but 
they're good at it!" 

What's most troublesome for some 
teens about the recent surveys is 
the accompanying white-knuckle 
commentary from adult authorities. 
In a May 1 speech, Health and 
Human Services Secretary Donna 
Shalala hailed the survey results. 
"We need to change the cultural 
messages that have been accepted 
too long," she said — namely, that 
teen sex is tolerated or even encour- 
aged. Such comments imply that 
the government's role is sliding from 
addressing public health problems 
into that of moral arbiter. 

"Teenagers are going to have sex 
no matter what adults say," responds 
17-year-old Corrine Y. of Brooklyn, 
New York, "and even if they keep 
going on about how bad it is for us, 
or how 'unacceptable' it is, they're 
never going to get us to stop. We can 
be smart and we can be safe. We 
need to be taught how to protect 
ourselves when we're having sex. We 
don't need to be protected from sex." 

The tacit message many teens 



infer from the adult discourse on sex 
is that they're not believed to have 
the intellectual and ethical faculties 
to make their own decisions about 
sexual behavior — a message that 
troubles some progressive sex edu- 
cators. "It's a huge mistake to do this 
'abstinence, abstinence, abstinence' 
chant, and then include parentheti- 
cally, 'But if you fuck up and have 
sex, use a condom,'" cautions Ingall. 
"You can't present teens as failures 
for protecting themselves. The prob- 
lem with an abstinence campaign is 
that it's really hard to add nuance to 
it. One slogan for encouraging HIV 
prevention in the gay male commu- 
nity is 'Safer Sex Is Hot Sex,'" she 
points out, which supports sexual 
impulses while petitioning for cau- 
tion. "But with teenagers, it's 'Just 
Say No.' We have to ask ourselves 
why, when it comes to teenagers, we 
preach abstinence first." 

We also need to ask whether it's 
the most effective approach. Al- 
though we've seen a much-welcome 
decline in the teen birth rate, the 
U.S. still has the highest teen preg- 
nancy rate in the industrialized 
world, with 112 pregnancies per 
1 ,000 teenagers each year — more 
than twice the rate of Canada or 
Britain and almost ten times that of 
Japan. And preaching abstinence 
as official policy — with birth control 
tacked on as a necessary evil — may 
be part of the problem. Says Ingall, 
"Europeans make fun of us because 
we're the country that packages and 
sells sex better than anyone, but 
when it comes to actually talking 
about and analyzing the sex act 
itself, we're the most freaked out." 

Many teens and educators alike 
believe a message of responsibility 
can coexist peacefully with the op- 
tion of abstinence, and may pro- 
duce more satisfactory results than 
official halo-polishing over govern- 
ment statistics. Of course, this might 
also require adults to acknowledge 
that beneath their natural spasms 
of rebellion, desire, curiosity, and 
fear, teenagers are sentient beings 
capable of acting in their own 
best interests. 

When asked what would consti- 
tute the best sex education for teens, 
Kimberly T. looks pensive for a 
moment. "We already get the facts," 
she says finally. "What we don't get 
is the feeling that adults believe that 
we know what to do with them. 
Advice is fine, but I don't need my 
hand held or to have someone try- 
ing to scare me out of having sex. I 
hate that people don't trust us to 
know any better." © 
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L2J WYCLEF JEAN 

Presents the Carnival featuring Refugee Allstars 

(Ruffhouse/Columbia) 

] ""^gS" Remember when rappers used to ask, "Who's 

the man with the master plan?" At a time when 
hip-hop's Big Questions have degenerated 
into "Who killed Biggie?" and "Are you my baby 
daddy?," Fugee Wyclef Jean is fixated on that 
old Blackglama mink ad: "What becomes a leg- 
end most?" He's possessed by the kind of wildly 
ambitious Amerikan dream only an immigrant 
kid who grew up broke-ass poor, and too clever 
to let it blunt him, would ever pursue. You can 
just imagine his teenage "To Do" list: 1) Reform hip-hop and sell millions of 
records; 2) Save Haiti; 3) Become bigger messiah figure than Malcolm, 
Jimi, or Bob Marley; 4) Reincarnate and repeat. 

A line of Fu Wear will have to wait. With The Carni 
val, a solo side project he recorded in his spare time 
as the Fugees globe-trotted for the past year-and-a- 
half, Wyclef takes a calculated shortcut (and we a 
thought Lauryn Hill would be first to moonlight on 
the mike). The album opens with the Haitian 
native on trial. "He's a goddamn revolution- 
ary!" a bougie prosecutor bellows. More like 
a goddamn politician, one with an uplift mofo 
party platform that offers something for 
everyone. It was once hip-hop tradition to 
crown yourself a leader, but armchair gang- 
stas have made it uncool to care about 
anything you can't smoke, fuck, or spend. 
Wyclef emerges from the vacuum less a 
public enemy than a dreadlocked diplomat. 
He's seen enough Fruitopia commercials 
on MTV to realize that Apocalypse '97 
demands a new set of tactics: He's for 
cohesion, not confrontation. 

Tapping the annual Caribbean Carnival 
as a metaphor for black possibility (it's where 
"anything can happen"), the album is a 
sprawling, brown-sound shout-out that strives 
to be a multicultural manifesto: Radio Free 
Wyclef as Black Star Line to the 21st cen- 
tury. His "Refugee Allstars," including Jam- i 
aica's I Threes, the Neville Brothers, Funk- | 
master Flex — and half of Wyclef 's cousins, I 
it seems — Mesh out a playlist of hip-hop, cul- i 
ture reggae, R&B luv jams, and Haitian rara 
pop sung in Creole. The pulsating "Guan- 
tanamera," a hip-hop makeover of the old Cuban 
hit about an elusive foxy brown (featuring vocals 
in Spanish, from Latin American diva Celia Cruz), best embodies Wyclef's 
gumbotic magic, which worked to brilliant effect on The Score, the Fugees' 
multiplatinum 1996 release. 

A fire-and-brimstone response to the '90s legacy of keeping-it-real- 
dumb, that record effortlessly captured the global-village vibe Wyclef is 
after, without any grand pronouncements. Three dope MCs, the Fugees let 
their dizzyingly syncretic songs speak for themselves, no big deal, like 



multiculturalism had come so far that it could be taken for granted. The 
Carnival's one-love, big-brother rhetoric — wear a condom, increase the 
peace — is a small step backward by comparison. But the medium's a pow- 
erful message on elliptical numbers like "Bubblegoose," a haunted caution- 
ary tale with an insistent, nursery-rhyme chorus. And when the searing, 
fall-of-Babylon red alert "Year of the Dragon" reunites all three Fugees, the 
music crackles with an electric complexity you never even knew you 
missed. Suddenly, you wonder why Wyclef's off on a solo mission. 

"I turned an atheist into a God-fearing believer," he raps over an other- 
worldly aria on "Apocalypse." Wyclef wants to be a savior, but he's not sure 
where to start. A visionary struggling with a what-next? brick wall, he sam- 
ples all the activists he admires, contradictions be damned: Marcus Gar- 
vey's racial pride, Booker T. Washington's bootstrap- 
pulling. Martin Luther King's creative nonviolence, 
Muhammad Ali's principled resistance, Chuck D's 
antiauthoritarian call-to-arms, even Jesse Jack- 
son's wily dance with the system, all cross paths 
in a mind-boggling cut-and-mix. Like multicul- 
turalism, The Carnival is well-meaning, but self- 
defusing. Pop Band-Aids only go so far. 

Still. Wyclef is a master producer and Dr. 
Hook in any genre. Former No. 1 radio hits in 
Haiti, the delicate Creole folk ballad "Yele" and 
the gospel-inflected reggae jam "Sang 
Fezi" showcase his warm alto and un- 
canny mimicry (the Wailers-ish "Gun- 
powder" lets Wyclef play Bob Marley, 
with the legend's own wife Rita back- 
ing him). Wyclef "conducts" members 
of the New York Philharmonic on 
the richly textured, missing-you 
weeper "Gone Till November" 
(his "Beth"?), then flexes a goof- 
ball sense of humor on the quiet- 
stormy "Mona Lisa," interrupting the 
Neville Brothers' soulful harmonies with 
deadpan puff-daddy asides ("Her love was 
ike ecccccstasy"). "Street Jeopardy" swipes 
a game-show-theme melody and twists it 
into a mournful, minor-key elegy. The only 
clunker is the single, "We Trying to Stay 
Alive," a shameless Bee Gees retread, 
featuring Wyclef and fellow Fugee Pras 
Michel strutting like Tony Maneros with 
bad cases of night fever. 
A savvy raptivist, Wyclef's reaching 
for both pop superstardom and rebel 
cred. It's hard to tell if that will be his downfall or his biggest asset. Witness 
the Fugees' recent goodwill charity concert in strife-ridden Haiti. As the 
group sang protest songs to the teeming masses and schmoozed with the 
scheming elite, Wyclef obsessively monitored the camera crews filming for 
MTV. Three hours later, even Pras and Lauryn had departed the stage. But 
there stood Wyclef, alone, the star of his own made-for-TV revolution. 

SIA MICHEL 
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EJ GERALDINE FIBBERS 
Butch 

Virgin 

Country music boils down to "How 
come you don't love me?" while 
punk wonders, "Why do you hate 
me?" The two questions, like the 
two genres, are inherently opposi- 
tional, alienated, confused. Each 
depends on who's doing the asking, 
which Is why singers make or break 
both kinds of songs. Though vocal- 
ist Carla Bozulich of Los Angeles' 
Geraldine Fibbers slips in and out of 
styles, defiance is her best color. 
You get the feeling she swigs coun- 
try whiskey for the express purpose 
of turning it into punk piss. Let's just 
say that pining Patsy Cline never 
yelled, "You're a lousy lay!" at her 
lover the way Bozulich does. Not in 
public, anyway. 

While the Fibbers' first album bore 
out its dreamy title Lost Somewhere 
Between the Earth and My Home 
(where most of the action took place 
either in bed or in the sky), this one's 
called Butch. And it's not just 
Bozulich who's gotten tougher; vio- 
linist Jessy Greene sounds scarier, 
more bent. Both women know how 
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to mess with expectations: The vio- 
lin, like the female voice, is sup- 
posed to sound vulnerably classy, 
sweet. Though no strangers to vul- 
nerability, Bozulich and Greene 
wreck that simplification — shuffling 
between down-home tenderness and 
hard-core tension. An ambitious, 
bang-up work of art, Butch is big- 
tent rock'n'roll that's freewheeling 
enough to enjoy the loud guitar 
racket of "California Tuffy," giddy 
enough to cover Can's "You Doo 
Right," but still personal enough to 
make the desire in a torchy ballad 
like "Swim Back to Me" seem real. 

Even the "nice" songs don't let 
you off easy. "Pet Angel," a lovely 
old-time waltz, sports all the fixins 
for mountain courtship in beats of 
three. The moon is full, the rain falls 
into the couple's hair, everything's 
nice and romantic — right up until the 
murder. But almost as payback for 
all those pretty corpses stinking up 
traditional dead-girl ballads, she 
kills him, leaving his body for Jesus, 
because Jesus knows best. 

The Ten Commandments take a 
beating in song after song. Bozulich's 
asides on the wonderfully thrashy "I 
Killed the Cuckoo" stop all the action 
to observe, "I. ..think... I. ..hate you!!!!!" 
And like when one of your friends 
breaks up with a creep, the band 
rushes right over to spit on his mem- 
ory. Anger isn't subtle; it doesn't 
have to be. That's why Bozulich re- 
mains a punk even in her folksiest 
flirtations. If country tends to bottle 
up hurt and resentment, the bravest 
punk knows one thing: Sometimes, 
hate heals. sarah vowell 



□ 



RADIOHEAD 
OK Computer 

Capitol 

Like Beck with "Loser," Radiohead 
must have nearly cracked from the 
stress of launching their career 
with a hit song as comically in-sync 
with the antisocial '90s as "Creep." 
And like Beck, Radiohead's Thorn 
Yorke rose above his self-loathing 
manifesto to deliver a second al- 
bum, The Bends, that gradually re- 
vealed its diverse, difficult charms. 
Minus a marketable gimmick, Radio- 
head secured their audience with 
an august, abrasive beauty. 

If The Bends's risks were born of 
pigeonhole fears, OK Computer is a 
high-wire act without a net. There is 
no obvious single, the lyrics don't 
make immediate sense, most of the 
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tracks are too slow, distorted, or 
weird for radio, and the whole thing 
sounds like nothing that sells. Yet 
this U.K. quintet's audacious sonic 
sprawl is the most appealingly odd 
effort by a name rock band in ages. 

OK Computer is a DIY electronica 
album made with guitars. Unlike 
their majestic models U2, Radiohead 
take on techno without switching 
instruments or employing trendy pro- 
ducers. Although keyboards surface 
in the mix, most of the sounds are 
created using guitars, bass, drums — 
digitally filtered and fucked-up. As 
with post-rockers Tortoise, Laika, 
and Seefeel, Radiohead have a fuzz- 
box or two and obviously know how 
to use 'em. But it's not the gadgetry 
that makes this album fly, it's the 
embattled musicianship, the tightly 
wound arrangements, the whacked- 
out but tangible humanity. 




With song titles like "Subterranean 
Homesick Alien," OK Computer cer- 
tainly could pass for techno-kitsch. 
Yet Yorke's end-of-the-millennium 
mind-set doesn't matter as much as 
the way his choir-boy croon is lay- 
ered into exalted, aching harmonics. 
He matches the band's odd chords 
and imposing aural textures with a 
vocal performance that radiates 
major drama without grandstanding. 
Most of the time it's nearly impossi- 
ble to hear what this tortured dweeb 
diva (the Anglo answer to Trent 
Reznor) is going on about. The first 
single, "Paranoid Android," piles on 
tempo changes, messes with dy- 
namics, and withholds a conven- 
tional refrain, like "Bohemian Rhap- 
sody" without the operatic bits. 

Radiohead make body music that 
circumvents the head to reach the 
spirit. The result isn't political, and 
it's only vaguely social. But it feels 
utterly contemporary, an achieve- 
ment few mainstream guitar bands 
can claim. OK Computer bridges the 
touchy-feely/block-rockin' divide of 
'90s pop with more urgency than a 
house party of confessional trouba- 
dours or breakbeat scientists. 

BARRY WALTERS 



MICHAEL JACKSON 
Blood on the Danes Floor: 
History in the Mix 

Epic 

Anyone can be rebellious or avant- 
garde — even fanzine writers — but if 
you hope to be reckoned amongst 
the truly weird, it sure helps to secure 
fame's aura and wealth's fortress. I 
mean, did any hippie short of Jimi 
Hendrix approach the pill-popping 
Elvis? Why must so many bright 
people spend so much time trolling 
for marginality when the mainstream 
is staring them straight in the face 
like a fish with three eyes? 

Michael Jackson, needless to say, 
is weird. The Walt Disney of the 
1980s has become, in the 1990s, the 
kinky Walt Disney of James Ellroy 
novels, a semi-fictional character 
who shit-storms Los Angeles with 
Howard Hughes. But how many 
wackos manifest their schizophrenia 
in rhythm tracks? Jackson's stut- 
tering thwocks and plunks have be- 
come an utterly unique form of funk. 
If the 47-minute History in the Mix 
part of this record — remixes from his 
flop 1995 album — fails almost en- 
tirely, it's because the remixers take 
out the best parts, Jackson's indi- 
vidualized beats. The only track that 
swells intriguingly is Frankie Knuck- 
les's housing-up of "You Are Not 
Alone," a song written by R. Kelly. 

That leaves five new expeditions 
into the theme park. We'll never really 
know Michael Jackson, and I doubt 
he'll ever enter therapy and get to 
know himself, and he'll probably 
never realize that he covered "Come 
Together" just for the line, "Holds 
you in his arms 'til you can feel his 
disease." Incorporating tabloid cari- 
catures of himself into his own art is 
as close to self-scrutiny as Jack- 
son's likely to get. But the results 
here are freakazoid galvanic, partic- 
ularly "Morphine," particularly, par- 
ticularly the moment in "Morphine" 
where the digitized Slash guitar falls 
out and Jackson croons, "Oh God, 
he's taking Demerol." 

The long-form video Blood on 
the Dance Floor includes Jackson's 
famous moonwalk, a reminder of a 
time when his perversities fit seam- 
lessly into his pop, something that 
no longer seems possible. Whether 
you like him better letting it all hang 
out will depend on whether you prefer 
creepy Elvis or "Hound Dog" Elvis, 
Touch of Evil or Citizen Kane. Either 
way, admit this about the man in the 
mirror. He really is the baddest of 
them all. eric weisbaro 
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Q EN VOGUE 
EV3 

EastWesVEIektra 

It's only fitting that EV3, En Vogue's 
first album since 1992 s slam-dunk 
smash Funky Divas, hits the racks 
the same week the Women's Nation- 
al Basketball Association brings 
female athleticism to the forefront of 
public consciousness. Nobody does 
natural talent better than this trio. 
While Mariah and Whitney flex vocal 
brawn, and Mary J. and TLC make 
up for shaky pitch and range with 
heart and cool, Terry Ellis, Cindy 
Herron Braggs, and Maxine Jones 
transcend the competition through 
sheer physical grace. Who cares if 
someone else designed the pack- 
age? Michael Jordan didn't invent 
basketball; he just perfected it. 

EV3 follows the groove laid down 
by the group's creators, Denzil Fos- 
ter and Thomas McElroy, express- 
ing female prowess in terms of 
lovesexy seductiveness, socially con- 
scious righteousness, and ail-that 
independent attitude. Whether free- 
ing people's minds in "Does Any- 
body Hear Me," or stroking their ten- 
der buttons in "Whatever," En Vogue 
bring it all back to the basics of gor- 



geous harmonies and mind-boggling 
vocal riffs. If Ellis, Braggs, and Jones 
seem interchangeable (and Dawn 
Robinson, who went solo, expend- 
able), that's simply further evidence 
of the group's incredible teamwork. 




The hit single, "Don't Let Go 
(Love)," a cry for a lover's loyalty that 
En Vogue convert into a nonnego- 
tiable demand, is EV3's highest 
achievement, but the spunky, yet 
centered "Right Direction" comes 
close. Both tracks were helmed by 
Ivan Matias, whose dramatic rhythms 
aggressively push the singers to- 
ward the top and bottom of their 
ranges. Babyface goes the opposite 
way, transforming the background 
vocals of "Whatever" into android- 
precise sonic effects that bring out 



the eeriness in En Vogue's flawless 
form. On the tracks with old partners 
Foster and McElroy, the divas let 
down their hair and goof on beauty 
cures ("What a Difference a Day 
Makes") or pose like Warrior Prin- 
cesses in the funk workout "Let It 
Flow." Like an acrobatic Jordan jam 
with a minute left in the fourth quar- 
ter, EV3 elicits a familiar, gleeful 
wonder at humanity's potential. It's 
fun, every so often, to let these Ama- 
zon artistes take us back to that 
most life-affirming of questions: How 
did they do that? ann powers 



EM FAITH NO MORE 
Album of the Year 

Slash/Reprise 

This is the state of musical counter- 
culture, 1997: a roomful of punk 
rockers drinking microbrews and 
chattering about Fleetwood Mac's 
reunion. Though predicted for years, 
post-grunge rock'n'roll has finally 
caught the postmodern condition 
like a bad case of the flu, and levels 
of meaning are collapsing so fast 
that every imaginable gesture means 
what it means and its exact opposite. 



But where does that leave Faith 
No More? The progenitors of post- 
modern alternative rock a decade 
ago, they flipped between hip-hop, 
simp rock, and crunch metal as casu- 
ally as most bands change chords, 
simultaneously evoking Journey, 
Testament, and the Sex Pistols. Born 
a keyboard-saturated art band, Faith 
No More were at one time both pro- 
teges of Metallica and mentors of 
Primus. They coaxed hits out of a 
rap song, a hard-rock song, and a 
cover of a Lionel Richie ballad. They 
were SPIN'S Artists of the Year. 

But nothing ages faster than yes- 
terday's irony, and Faith No More's 
musical approach now seems fairly 
stodgy. These days, rock fans easily 
and steadily oscillate between "Are 
they fucking kidding?" and "These 
guys are my gods!" In 1997, there's 
not much currency left in mocking, 
say, Journey — some budding Billy 
Corgan may be in a garage building 
a sound around Neal Schon-worship 
as you read this — and even guitar 
solos aren't funny anymore. Key- 
boardist Roddy Bottum's side pro- 
ject, Imperial Teen, gets the joke; 
Faith No More don't seem to. 

Which isn't to say that this isn't a 
good album: The hollow Metallicoid 
guitar chords, the minor-chord riff- 
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ing, the winking allusions to "Kash- 
mir," the Cult, and the Sex Pistols 
are woven into shiny cloth; and Mike 
Patton, though he still hasn't shaken 
the Jello Biafra out of his voice, can 
sell a melody like Luther Vandross. 
This is one of the few rock'n'roll 
bands that can drive through a soul- 
flavored song without sounding 
either sappy or mannered. 

Listening to Album of the Year, I 
kept thinking that if Faith No More 
were painters instead of musicians, 
they'd probably be at the point in 
their career where they'd be chosen 
to represent the U.S. in the Venice 
Biennale. Still, the thought persists: 
In 1997, Faith No More may be to 
aging alt-rock dudes what Jefferson 
Starship were to those same dudes' 
parents Fetch me the Geritol, honey... 
it's time to dance. Jonathan gold 



VARIOUS 
SourceLab 3 

Source/Caroline 



LAURENT GARNIER 
30 

Never/F Communications 

Like any drug-dependent art music 
evolved from dance music (bebop 
from jazz, prog rock from rock'n'- 
roll), '90s techno and its countless 
spin-off subgenres (which I still have 
no desire to tell apart) tend to take 
themselves too seriously. Current 
"electronica" might represent "chees- 
iness" to a bonehead like Bono, but 
the fact is, computer-chip blips were 
goofier and catchier ten (Yello, Telex) 
or even 20 (Silver Convention, Cer- 
rone) years ago. 




Near as I can tell, the best hope 
for '90s machine-beats selling to 
party people not chemically dosed 
into delusional hypnosis comes from 
France, home of Daft Punk's dink- 
bopping Homework from earlier this 
year. Daft Punk are said to have 



been inspired by French chef-turned- 
club-DJ Laurent Gamier, famed for 
mixing disco baubles into his techno 
sets. But typically for its genre, Gar- 
nier's 30 (named for his age) runs in 
place too much, especially as tracks 
pass the three-minute mark. And 
don't ask me how the random, Irrt- . 
tating frizz-notes in "Crispy Bacon" 
earned Gamier a hit single in Eng- 
land. Still, his sound-effect intermis- 
sions (stylus static, phone tones, 
voice-mail messages) are cute, and 
he's got tricks up his sleeve: "Flash- 
back" rants in a snot-nosed snarl 
not far from "Chant" on Public 
Image Ltd.'s Metal Box; and the dis- 
torto-robotic chorus of "I Funk Up" 
can make your head spin 1988 acid- 
house style while you spin on your 
head 1982 breakdance style. 

A more consistent introduction to 
the new Francotronica is the two-CD 
SourceLab 3, the latest of an on- 
going series that previously un- 
veiled Daft Punk's yummy "Musique." 
SL 3 inevitably contains its share of 
spyrogyrations and sleep-whisper 
tedium passed off as soul. But often 
enough, train woo-woos (from Fan- 
torn), cathedral bells and Gothic 
moans (Tele Pop Musik), and spy- 
movie guitars (Bel Air Project) serve 
as grabbable doodads. The Grand- 
Popo Football Club's ballpark-Moogy 
"Salami Man" wins the funniest- 
name-and-title trophy; Jean Jacques- 
Perrey & Air's "Cosmic Bird" boings 
around under some gorgeous space- 
disco swooshing, and a bunch of 
cuts strut liquidly, thanks to itching 
bass lines a la Chic. On the funkiest, 
Low Tone Priority's "What About 
Your Love?" and Maisons Laffitte's 
silly-spelled "Lapheetphunkateerz," 
sampled R&B falsettos contribute 
warmth and body, not to mention 
serving some semi-discernible lin- 
guistic purpose. Nonetheless, if these 
escargot-eaters really wanna sound 
cheesy, they'll rerecord all zee lyrics 
in zee zany French accents instead. 

CHUCK EDDY 



□ 



LEE "SCRATCH" PERRY 
Arkology 

Island 

Seventies reggae can be all things 
to all people. To hippies, it's ganja, 
mystic babble, and unfortunate 
haberdashery. To punks, it's rough- 
neck posturing and renegade poli- 
tics. To R&B smoothies, it's lilting 
lovers rock. And to post-rockers, 
it's cut-and-paste dubs and low-fl 
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techno-robics. With the release of 
Arkology — a three-CD collection of 
Lee Perry's late-'70s productions 
from his Black Ark Studios — each 
camp has reason to, respectively: a) 
play Hacky Sack; b) sneer and skank; 
c) put some Riunite on ice (so nice); 
.and d) remix another Tortoise track. 
No matter where you stand, Perry's 
certain to launch your notions of 
songs and production (not to men- 
tion sanity) into outer space. 

A mad, and madcap, minister of 
dread, Lee Perry has no use for 
"songs" as pop fans know them, with 
authors, owners, beginnings, mid- 
dles, and ends. His medium is one 
of total flux — rhythms mate promis- 
cuously with Bible-thumping rants 
and exquisite group harmonies. 
Thus, we get five variations on 
Junior Murvin's classic "Police and 
Thieves," including a dub instru- 
mental, a sax-led instrumental, a 
DJ toast, and a completely different 
vocal performance. But don't mis- 
take repetition for monotony. Behind 
his mixing board, Perry deftly stum- 
bles through sonic orbit, plumbing 
the mysteries of the hypnotic 
grooves his crack musicians (some 
of Jamaica's finest) lay down. 





Perry also chews up American 
pop and soul chestnuts and spits 
them into his roiling bitches' brew. 
"In These Times" transforms Gersh- 
win's "Summertime" into a lament of 
Jamaica's crushing poverty, where 
"the livin' ain't easy" and "my dad- 
dy's not rich" (but, of course, "my 
mama's good-looking"). Meanwhile, 
"Closer Together" confirms Junior 
Murvin as Jamaica's Curtis Mayfield 
when it segues into a "cover" of the 
Impressions' "Gypsy Woman." 

Arkology also reveals Perry's al- 
chemical use of ramshackle studio 
technology. Most cuts swim in a 
haze of sacred reverb froth, display- 
ing a jarring, third-world "musique 
concrete," with sound effects rang- 
ing from leonine roars to acid 
house-style bleeps and buzzes. 
While Arkology doesn't capture 
Perry's dub-freakout side like Tro- 
jan's excellent Open the Gate, "Dub 
Revolution Part 1" and "Vibrate On" 



show just how radical he was. While 
Phil Spectors of the First World 
were content with studio trickery 
as ornamentation draped around 
Beatlesque pop objects. Perry, whose 
studio probably lacked indoor plumb- 
ing, thoroughly embedded the sound 
of recording technology into his 
musical products. A master curator 
of sounds found, imagined, and 
pulsing eternal, Perry united med- 
ium and message in a funky, fear- 
less Vision. ROB MICHAELS 



LATEEF AND LYRICS 
BORN 
Latyrx 

SoleSides 



□ 



COMPANY FLOW 
Funcrusher Plus 

Official/Rawkus 

These records are sincerely warped, 
but each possesses a precise, eye- 
of-the-needle imperative — to hurtle 
lyrical caution into the atmosphere 
like they just don't care. Fearlessly 
independent, both groups — Lateef 
the Truth Speaker and Lyrics Born, 
from Berkeley, Calif's, SoleSides 
crew (home of DJ Shadow), and 
Brooklyn's Company Row (Bigg Jus, 
EL-P, and DJ Mr. Len)— pinch your 
pineal gland with mirthlessly intri- 
cate skill. But don't shoot the gift, 
it's only hip-hop reinventing itself 
(again). 

Back In 1983, on the classic "It's 
Yours," Treacherous 3's Special K 
wrote and T La Rock spoke about 
"some musical rhythms that can 
mess with your head." Following his 
microphone cord from then to now, 
Lyrics Born barks, on Latyrx, "My 
head's on a tree swing!" like he's 
walking the ledge of hysteria. When 
Lateef announces that "the mind 
fornication is on," he's not fooling — 
these are two MCs who want to seri- 
ously fuck your head upwards. 

Whether gargling shredded wheat 
or intonating like a PBS voice-over 
(as on the Shadow-produced title 
track, which features simultaneous 
phonetics that hearken back to 
Rockmaster Scott and the Dynamic 
3), Lateef and Lyrics Born uncannily 
emulate the album's instrumentation. 
"Off [With] Their Heads (Be Prompt)" 
is all swinging guitar pulsations and 
similarly fast-bladed parlance. The 
savvy production gives anthropo- 
morphic life to the sampler, with 
beats ranging from the gnashing 
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Freakin'the Funk 

Revisiting Miles Davis's 70s visions. 

Infuriated jazzbos have complained that Miles Davis "sold out" when he turned his 
back on acoustic jazz and kick-started fusion with his legendary 1969 album 
Bitches Brew, a bubbling stew of electric instruments, electronic effects, and funky 
Afro-rock rhythms. The albums that followed Brew were recorded mostly on the 
road, where Miles led a shifting cast of players through densely layered group jams 
that owed as much to Jimi Hendrix and Sly Stone as they did to Ornette Coleman 
and late Coltrane. Though Columbia happily packaged the results with suporfly 
cover art for the freaky masses, Miles was not making acid rock or even acid funk- 
he was tapping the visionary essence of these popular sounds to fuel his 
own chartless flights. 

Today, when electric guitars, electronic noise, and jungle beats are dissolving 
into one another, these uncompromising albums— five of which have just 
been rereleased on remastered, double CDs— sound nothing short of revelatory. 
Three of the reissues were recorded in the wake of Bitches Brew, and though 
the band rocks, the soloists are still on the jazz tip. Recorded when Miles opened 
for the Grateful Dead in 1970, Black Beauty features fine handoffs between 
Steve Grossman's squonking sax, Chick Corea's nastily distorted keyboards, and 
Miles s milky, yearning, sometimes angry trumpet. The kinetic Live-Evil splices 
together live chunks and cool studio vignettes, and features the Hindu heavy-metal 
fretwork of John McLaughlin. But the aimless self-indulgence that haunts all 
fusion pretty much unravels At Fillmore, where the sounds emerging from Corea's 
and Herbie Hancock's keyboards flop about like overcooked noodles. 

By 1972, when In Concert was recorded, the groove had taken over Miles's music 
like some insistent jungle god. His group usually played two-hour sets without 
interruption, effortlessly sliding between basically nameless rhythms, only 
occasionally dipping into the mellow. For In Concert, the rhythmic wall of sound 
includes African percussion and tabla, as well as rock-bottom bass and 
blaxploitation rhythm guitar. Miles runs his horn through a wah-wah pedal, lending 
a mutant-fonky twist to an array of plaintive cries, karate chops, and beautiful bop 
runs. Add in sax and cosmic keyboards, and you have music of such propulsive 
psychedelic density that it makes the heaviest P-Funk sound like the Archies. 

fn Concert broils, but Dark Magus is the sound of meltdown. Never before 
released on these shores, this 1974 recording is simply awesome in its ferocity 
and pain, especially if you, as they used to say. play it loud. As group improvisation 
goes, the first disc is in the zone: Instruments shape-shift, melodies ooze into 
urgently roving rhythms, quiet percussion passages emerge like moonlit clearings, 
and noises beam in from who-knows-where. Miles sounds like a mournful but 
pissed-off banshee, while the three guitarists— Reggie Lucas, Pete Cosey, and the 
effects-drenched Dominique Gaumont— take you somewhere between and 
beyond James Brown and Can. The music is even prophetic: Halfway through 
" Wili." there are explosions of apparently synthetic, hyperfast beats that could 
be taken for proto-drum'n'bass. Which makes 
sense, because Miles was invoking the 
primordial powers of the electronic 
urban jungle, and those powers aren't 
done with us yet. erik davis 
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ruckus of "Burnt Pride" (produced by 
Lyrics Born), to the mighty soul of 
Blackalicious's Chief Xcel. The ques- 
tion isn't "Where'd it come from?" 
but "Is the band one man?" 

The collusion of an aerosol 
scrawler (Bigg Jus) and a Philip K. 
Dick paperback-jacker (El-P), Fun- 
crusher Plus encodes its wildly styled 
rhymes in cryptic vectors of New 
York City invective. Over the thun- 
derous bass kick of "Population 
Control," Jus and El-P cram your 
brain with so much l-can't-believe- 
he-said-that-shit material that you 
start mindlessly upchucking lyrics, 
noggin flapping to and fro from 
reverberation and beat. On "Krazy 
Kings," with its dense eight-bar horn 
section, the MCs spray like graffiti 
writers — "Subvert word brutalizer / 
Critical thinking modifier... Stalk black 
tunnels of live wire / Soaked in bur- 
gundy flow master." 




Deceptively underproduced, Com- 
pany Flow tracks still feel as as- 
phyxiating as the City itself. On 
"InfoKill II," a malevolent Blade Run- 
ner synth strain cuts deeper than 
Inspector Gaff's pockmarks. Most 
wincingly personal is El-P's "Last 
Good Sleep," which relates the disil- 
lusioned narrative of an alcoholic 
stepdad's abuse: "At night, I cover 
my ears in tears / The man down- 
stairs must have drank too many 
beers / Now every night of my life 
he beats his wife." Controlling the 
mike relentlessly, Company Flow 
force you to face another dawn's 
disturbing break. dave tompkins 



ED KHALED 
Sahra 

Island 

Khaled Hadj Brahim faces death if 
he returns to Algeria, and critical 
abuse if he stays in Paris. The cat- 
calls haven't started yet, but they 
will. World-music mullahs won't 
stand for worldly gain, and Khaled 
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now shades Cesaria Evora as the 
French yuppie plat du jour. Can the 
Gipsy King-dom be far off? 

A tinny, pulsing mesh of Euro- 
disco and Arab wailing, rai was 
the Maghreb's cosmopolitan-youth 
soundtrack during the '80s, and 
by mid-decade, Khaled had been 
crowned rai's King. But when Islamic 
fundamentalist rebels launched a 
war against the secular state, they 
began whacking secular artistes, 
too. The King's lyrics were con- 
demned as "risque," and he hasn't 
touched Algerian soil since 1990. 

Khaled's latest album shows how 
those years in exile have changed 
him. Sahra moves further away from 
the brittle intensity of his early 
sound and toward pan-Mediter- 
ranean pop, with two tracks sung 
wholly in French. One of them, 
"ATcha," rose to No. 1 in France and 
caught on throughout Europe — in 
the Netherlands, it also topped the 
charts. Khaled's so cross-cultural 
now that Sahra contains a duet in 
Spanish; he's even cut a one-off 
smash in Hindi. 

It could be noted that when the 
increasingly global Khaled sings 
without ornament, in tongues you 
kinda know, he kinda sounds like 
Colin Hay (of Men at Work). And 
one might squirm at the fact that 
Jean-Jacques Goldman, writer/pro- 
ducer of "ATcha," also works for 
Celine Dion. Yep, Khaled's stepped 
in Gallic sap. But Sahra's most 
marked departure is its devotion to 
a single style — reggae. During Bob 
Marley's era, reggae touched all cor- 
ners of the earth, including Algeria, 
and so hooked Khaled that he's 
flirted with it since "Serbi Serbi" six 
years ago. Here he adds musicians 
like Mikey Chung and the Waiters 
for a trio of lilting songs. And it's 
great to hear the I Threes lend back- 
ing vocals in phonetic Arabic, with 
the same grace they gave lyrics 
about Jah. 

Young urban professionals love 
Marley, as we know, even in France. 
However, a less prosperous group 
of Parisians loves hip-hop. The other 
leap of faith on Sahra is Khaled's 
embrace of the beurres — French- 
born slum kids — by recording his 
first-ever rap track. In the spare, 
melancholy "Oran Marseilles," he 
confesses his love for both cities, 
while beurre heroes IAM frame his 
verses in bawdy rhymes. Linking 
hands across the diaspora, Khaled 
reveals that global fame may 
smooth his edges, but it will never 
erase his roots. 

MARK SCHONE 
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TWO COS OF AMBIENT JUNGLE, OIEP BEATS A MELLOW DRUM + BASS STARRING 
LTJ BUKEM AND MC CONRAD. FEATURING TRACKS BY OJ CRYSTL, ADAM F., 

FUTURE SOUND OF HARDCORE, AND MORE. 

'LTJ Bukem, arguably the finest exponent of what has been variously called 
intelligent jungle, drum *n' bass, artcore ambient jungle."— CM J 
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FACELESS 



UK DUO KICKS OUT A RELENTLESSLY FUNKY, AMBIENT DUB, ORUM + BASS, TRIP-HOP 
FUSION THAT'S MELLOW WITHOUT BEINO BORINO AND PSYCHEDELIC WITHOUT BEING DIPPY. 
A REFRESHING HEAD TRIP FOR THE ARMCHAIR ENTHUSIAST WITH A LITTLE GROOVE LEFT 
OVER FOR THE DANCE FLOOR... IF YOU'RE SO INCLINED. 



'Faceless move seamlessly between musical styles encompassing everything from 
mystical medieval chants to gently pacifying melodies."— EP magazine 



LEGALLY STONED A New High in Drum+Bass 

TWO COS OF BLISSED OUT, BEAT DRIVEN ECSTASY MIXED BY SLIPMASTER J ANO 
FEATURING TRACKS FROM SEMINAL LABELS LIKE OOOD LOOKING, TIMELESS, 
LABELLO BLANCO, DEE JAY RECORDINGS, AND MORE. 



is 



"The ultimate groove collective."— Paper 





PROMISED LAND VOL. II 

TWO CDS OF LAID-BACK, JAZZY BEATS FEATURING FABIO WITH VOCALS BY CLEVELAND 



WATKISS. WITH TRACKS BY FUNKY TECHNICIANS, DJ TRACE, MOULV & LUCIOA, AND MORE. 

"Fabio enjoys originator status, spinning a jazz-funk influenced trance of 
Drum -i- Bass."— M/XAMO 



HEAVEN DECONSTRUCTION 

An Experimental Instrumental Album by The Young Gods 

"Switzerlands Young Gods are nothing if not ambitious. Grafting rock, 
classical and electronic influences, the group's unusual vocals/sampler/drums 
configuration reconstructs rock from the ground up. Irreverent, abrasive, 

and years ahead of Its time." 
—The Trouser Press Guide to '90s Rock 




heaven deconstruction 
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BREAKBEAT MASSIVE 

A Compendium of Jungle & Hard Drum+Bass 

MUTANT SOUND SYSTEM BRINGS YOU BREAKBEAT MASSIVE— 11 TRACKS 
FROM THE HARDER SIDE OF THE DRUM + BASS EXPERIENCE FEATURING 
DJ CRYSTL, INTAWARRIORS (AKA GROOVERIDER), DJ TRACE, ANO MORE. 



SEND A LARGE SAS.E TO MUTANT SOUHO SYSTEM 





JND SYSTEM 

I MUTANTOPARADIGMMUSIC.COM 



SOUND SYSTEM IS A PARADIGM ASSOCIATED LABEL 
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WHAT TO WEAR 
HOW TO GET IT 
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Be What You Want. Do What 
You Want. Wear What You 
Want - Live Your Life. 
American Eagle Outfitters. 
For the nearest store loca- 
tion call 1-888-AEAGLE5 or 
visit us on the web at 
www.ae-outfitters.com. 





Killer Loop - High Octane 
Eyewear For Now People! 
Available at Sunglass 
Hut International, The 
Sports Authority. Beyond 
[the Beach, Copelands 
land Sunglass Outlet. 



SKECHERS 

ITS THE ■& 

Skechers are available 
at Dayton Hudson, 
Dillards, Macy's, 
[Journeys and Track N 
iTrail. Visit the Skechers 
[web site at 

jwww.skechers.com or 
Icall (310) 31 8-31 OO. 




*For Fall '97, Tommy 
■Jeans by Tommy 
J Hilfiger presents "the 
I next generation" - a 
I hip campaign featuring 
young talent including 
Snoopy Jones and 
Brandon Davis. 





Vans - performance 
footwear for 
boardriding. 
L1 -800-750-8267 or 
vvww.vanshoes.com 
for a retailer near you. 



by Charles Aaron 



From the fantabulous zine Hit It or Quit It!: Editor 
Jessica raptures about herfave band Pere 
Ubu — "I could spit fire just because all the songs 
were possessed by magic yelps from Jupiter... 
The A side was the moon and the B side was cats 
and dogs fucking in front of a synagogue," etc. 
Then lead singer David Thomas miserably disses 
her with a snooty e-mail interview. The reply: 
"Just 'cuz he founded the Wendy's burger chain 
doesn't mean he's gotta be such a dick!" Word 
'em up. Jess. 

BEATNUTS, "Do You Believe?" / "Give Me tha 
Ass" (Relativity) As the blunted, bitch-slapping 
Bart Simpsons of hip-hop, the Beatnuts never get 
proper due for their ingeniously mood-swinging 
studio designs. So on the A side, they flash a 
more poignant side — Psycho Les runs a trickling 
keyboard line over a somber bass loop, while 
Ju Ju states his heartless case: "Shortie, let me 
tell you 'bout my only vice / It's got to do with 
lots of money and it ain't nothin' nice." On the B 
side, they have their ass and spoof it too. 

B ROCK & THE BIZZ, "MyBabyDaddy" 
(LaFace/ Arista) Like klezmer and tango, Miami 
Bass is regional dance music with an almost, 
uh, bottomless capacity to make the people laugh 
and cry. "MyBabyDaddy" squawks as both front- 
porch sociology and romantic comedy (single 
parenthood is a given, fool, so get over yourself 
and give up the sugar). Double-timing the 
Emotions' "Best of My Love." this Alabama-by- 
way-of-Atlanta trio produce the mama-feelgood 
anthem of the summer. 

DJ ANI, Breakbeat Biology EP (Sm:)e) 

Formerly "On-E" as DJ-in-residence at New York's 
NASA club (and now a member of Deee-Lite), Ani 
has no time for niggling niche markets — he eagerly 



B-Rock & 
the Bizz 



confiscates hip-hop's ferocity, techno's daftness, 
and drum'n'bass s anxiety to make a case for 
a dance floor jammed with straight-up emotion. 
If more "rock" and "electronica" was this fiercely 
felt, we might have something to argue about. 

HELIUM, No Guitars EP (Matador) On the lead 
track, "Silver Strings." Helium's Mary Timony 
wakes from a deep slumber and stomps out of the 
house, hands clapping, voice and guitar full of 
resolve. Then she inexplicably turns around and 
climbs back under the covers. Going from coyly 
brooding to maddeningly coy, she hums Sonic 
Youth's "Secret Girls" over and over until producer 
Mitch Easter empties his instrument closet. Later, 
when Timony muses, "Under the apple tree / We 
can all be free," you gotta wonder if she caught a 
bad burrito for dinner. 

MICHAEL JACKSON, "Blood on the Dance 
Floor" (Epic) Making less sense than Dr. Octagon, 
getting freakier than Lit' Kim, and dropping 
more names than the Beastie Boys (yo, Elton, 
whaddup?), it's the latest indie-wigger wet-dream: 
Michael Jackson! Keeping it so real he's scaring 
Bubbles, Michael hooks up remixes from house 
heroes (Roger Sanchez, Farley & Heller) and hip- 
hop saviors (Wyclef), so he can further immerse 
the world in his ungodly, funky-ass nightmare. 

TRICKY, "Makes Me Wanna Die" (Island) 

Posing as a cranky B-boy auteur instead of a 
trip-hop enigma, Tricky suffered a predictable fall 
from grace. But this is his realest moment, a 
storm-stilling wisp of a melody sung with weary 
grace by Martine, eerily embellished with a 
skipping cymbal beat (courtesy of Eric B. & Rakim). 
It's bittersweet soul music, hollowed-out and 
forever haunted. On the 12-inch. A Guy Called 
Gerald's drum'n'bass overhaul deletes Martine 
and backmasks Tricky to silly, satanic effect. Face 
it, trying to remix Tricky is like trying to wash 
judgment off the cross. 

MATADOR, 625 Broadway, New York, NY 10012: 
RELATIVITY, 79 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10003; 
Sm:)e, 740 Broadway. New York, NY 10003 
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by Dwight Garner 



Dark Victory 



The Undertaking: 

Life Studies From the Dismal Trade 

By Thomas Lynch 

WW. Norton 

Kurt Cobain swore he didn't have a gun — and, of 
course, he lied. A month after his death, in a small 
Michigan town, a Cobain-infatuated teenager per- 
formed an act of homage by blowing his own 
head off while cranking the Nirvana cut "Rape 
Me." The man who picked up the pieces and pre- 
pared the boy's ruined body for burial was Thomas 
Lynch, the author of a bru- 
tal and elegiac new mem- 
oir, The Undertaking. 

For Lynch, a funeral dir- E 
ector who is also a poet, 
the boy's suicide was a 
shock but not necessarily B 
a surprise. People take m 
their lives with stunning 
regularity, he writes, even 
in small towns. Almost 8 
any method — "rat killers, L 
drain openers, paint thin- 
ners, liquid bleach" — will 
do. Although every suicide 
is a sad and nasty busi- 
ness, the corpses of the 
young nearly always shake 8 
Lynch to his core. "When ■ 
we bury the old, we bury 
the known past, the past 
we imagine sometimes bet- 8 
ter than it was," he writes. 
But when we bury the 
young, "we bury the future, unwieldy and un- 
known.... The grief has no borders, no limits, no 
known ends." For the survivors, the echoes and 
bad dreams hang in the air like the aftermath of a 
plucked string. 

The Undertaking isn't about suicide, yet it is 
utterly haunted by the many Lynch has seen. 
This book is something far more encompassing: 
a startling and eloquent meditation on death and 
bereavement in America, a probing of the limits 
of our grief by someone who deals with it daily. 
Lynch was born into his dark profession — his 
father was an undertaker, as are his three broth- 
ers — and he also seems to have been born to 
write this book. Like the best poetry, it accumu- 
lates its power from stark detail. "Every year I 
bury a couple hundred of my townspeople," 
Lynch tells us on this book's first page, and he is 




never squeamish about sharing the details of his 
trade. We learn that almost every coffin made in 
America is the same size — six feet six inches 
long by two feet high by two feet wide. We learn 
about rigor mortis and something called "post- 
mortem caloricity" (the simple fact that dead bod- 
ies get very hot before they get very cold). And 
we learn other things. Who'd have guessed that 
dead bodies fart so much? Or that undertakers 
have turned Dr. Death's name into a verb? "Go 
kevork yourself," they say to one another. Or, 
"Take that, you mother-kevorker." 

Lynch doesn't rub our 
noses in grim facts merely 
for sport. He argues in The 
Undertaking that death, to 
our detriment, has become 
increasingly sanitized and 
remote in America. "There 
seems to be, in my lifetime, 
an inverse relationship be- 
tween the size of the TV 
screen and the space we 
allow for the dead in our 
lives and landscapes," he 
writes. Unlike previous gen- 
erations, we are suddenly 
embarrassed by the dead, 
"in the way that we are 
embarrassed by a toilet that 
overflows the night that com- 
pany comes. It is an emer- 
gency. We call the plumber." 

The most remarkable and 
moving scene in The Under- 
taking is one in which Lynch 
readies his own father's body for burial. "You'll 
know what to do," his father had told him, and 
Lynch does. He mentally reviews his father's life 
while assisting him in death, massaging the 
man's "legs, his hands, his arms, to effect the 
proper distribution of fluid and drainage, watching 
the blue clear from his fingertips and heels as the 
fluid that would preserve him long enough for us 
to take our leave of him worked its way around 
his body." 

You read this scene with the realization that, 
with this book, Lynch performs an even greater 
task for his father. He puts a human face back on 
a profession that has often come under attack as 
dishonest, barbaric, and disreputable. Lynch 
makes it clear that he does not love death. "I am 
no more attracted to the dead," he writes, "than 
the dentist is to your bad gums." What he does 




Distorture 

By Rob Hardin 
/FC2 



Brain-sucking junkies 
mmm^mmmmm an( j mutilated narcolep- 
tics chain-saw their way from Middle America to 
the Lower East Side in this alternately funny 
and brutally graphic collection of stories. No 
stranger to transgressive lit and cyberpunk 
prose, studio musician and author Rob Hardin 
cut his teeth as a member of New York's down- 
town demimonde — even Thurston Moore of 
Sonic Youth contributed a back-cover blurb. 
Using heightened and at times excessively self- 
conscious language to explore the modern-day 
tribes of pain, Distorture is every junior high 
school boy's cut-'em-up-and-serve-it-raw fan- 
tasy of putting the entire family on the chopping 
block. Dinner, anyone? ava chin 



Space Is the Place: 

The Lives and Times of Sun Ra 

By John F Szwed 

Pantheon 



9WK6I 



The man who became known as Sun 
Ra— whom his mother named Herman 
Poole Blount in 1914 — spent most of 
his 79 years on earth posing as an 
extraterrestrial voyager while making 
some of the century's most beautiful and other- 
worldly avant-jazz with his devoted Arkestra. 
John Szwed's long-awaited biography fills in 
many of the substantial gaps in a long, apparently 
lonely life spent in pursuit of secret knowledge 
and immortality. Szwed is best on the key- 
boardist/composer's jazz roots and early years 
of bitter struggle in Birmingham, Alabama, and 
Chicago before rushing through the band's hec- 
tic latter years, never quite separating the man 
from the mythtery. richaro gehr 



love is serving the living by caring for the dead, 
putting — as he puts it — the "good" back into 
"good-bye," the "sane" back into "sadness." If 
you think this book isn't about you, or for you, 
think again. After all these years, the death ex- 
pectancy in America hasn't changed much. It 
is still exactly 100 percent. • 
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by Michael Atkinson 



Genuine Risk 



Sox of Moonlight 

Directed by Tom DiCillo 
Trimark 



Star Maps 

Directed by Miguel Arteta 
Fox Searchlight 



Even in a movie culture where audiences now 
regard many films as deals, as investments 
whose profitability they can track like a racehorse's 
career, some movies feel as if they had to be 
made — they are imbued with the sense of 
an urgent personal purpose. You can ordinarily 
tell from the first frames if a film was made 
for genuine reasons or if someone thought they 
could write themselves an express ticket to 
Tarantinotown (or if a corporate Gog is hypnotizing 
you into a cross-merchandising trance). 

Tom DiCillo's movies — Johnny Suede, Living in 
Oblivion, and the new Box of Moonlight — have 
far too distinctive a personality to be confused with 
the work of hustlers: They're idiosyncratic, dry, 
funny without being structured around jokes, and 
perfectly happy to simply watch actors hit the 
ground running with uncategorizable characters. 
Box of Moonlight doesn't hit the frustrated highs 
of Living in Oblivion, or give the astonishing 
Catherine Keener (whose startling and thorny 




performance in Johnny Suede has never been 
given Its due) a hefty enough role, but it's still the 
unmistakable work of a restless sensibility 
roaming the moviescape alone. 

A miniature odyssey through the American 
between- lands, Box of Moonlight tracks Al 
Fountain (John Turturro), a tight-ass corporate 
control freak supervising a construction job 
far from home, as he experiences the onset of a 
midlife crisis, visualized by DiCillo as visions 
of ordinary objects moving backward. When his 
project is canceled, Al decides to betray his 
own orderliness and wander through the semi- 
rural territories without a destination or map. 

Inadvertently, this places him in the more or 




less permanent company of Kid (Sam Rockwell), 
a young, very strange, proto-hippie Peter Pan 
Luddite in Davy Crockett buckskins living in the 
woods on stolen electricity. Kid is "off the grid" 
for good, in more ways than one: We're never sure 
if he's an eccentric, an idiot, or an actual reality- 
denying psychotic. Credit goes to the guileless 
Rockwell, who leaves every question unanswered. 
(The unsubtle Turturro, on the other hand, plays 
with all his cards showing.) 

The film's familiar structure — buttoned-down 
robot learns how to love life — is mitigated by 
a homegrown embarrassment of lyrical details, 
from Kid's junkyard-cum-Never-Never Land, 
spilling into the woods out of one half of a trailer 
home, to the hand-carved, all-purpose-metaphor 
box of the title. On one level a poignant elegy 
for the obsessive-compulsive, DiCillo's movie is 
unfashionably innocent and sweet, making it 
unlikely grist for the hype mill. 

Just as singular in its voice but on another 
planet in terms of turf is Miguel Arteta's Star 
Maps, a harrowingly bitter yet calmly composed 
look at immigrant flesh-peddling in Beverly 
Hills. The film's dry-eyed portrait of high-priced 
turpitude is all the more surprising because Arteta 
initially sets us up to expect a by-the-numbers, 
innocence-lost-in-the-big-city scenario. But the 
movie's Oliver Twist — the cherubic, slight Carlos 
(Douglas Spain), freshly arrived from Mexico 
and raring to be a movie star — is far from innocent, 
and the seemingly innocuous job his father, Pepe 
(Efrain Figueroa), gives him is far from kosher. 
Soon we learn what all of the characters always 
knew — that hawking star maps on street 
corners is just a front for a Chicano chicken ring. 

In his pursuit of fame and on his rounds 
whoring for his father with any shape and sex of 
customer, Carlos becomes the favorite boy toy 
of a gorgeous soap opera diva (Kandeyce Jensen), 
a high-living nympho who is more than willing 



to use her gigolos as extras on her show. Success 
is not so easily had, however, with the familial 
baggage Carlos carries; Star Maps is nothing if 
not a scorching cameo of a traditional family in 
the process of complete meltdown. 

Carlos's mom (Martha Velez) is a wilting basket 
case who talks to visions of Cantinflas, his 
brother (Vincent Chandler) is a semi-retarded 
oaf, and his lonely sister (Lysa Flores) is 
understandably terrified to date and reveal her 
nightmarish family to the world. Compounding 
the dysfunction is Dad's shrill hooker girlfriend 
(Annette Murphy) — that is, until she and Carlos 
reach an understanding during a sex act they must 
perform together for a pair of Beverly Hills voyeurs. 

One of this year's requisite Sundance buzz- 
magnets. Star Maps has a queasy way of 
snowballing into dizzy psychodrama, and a knack 
for eluding cliches that is smart and sometimes 
amazing. Best and scariest of all, it never flinches 
when it comes near to characterizing Carlos's 
family as an unavoidable product of late 
capitalism — when Pepe matter-of-factly offers to 
sell his daughter to her own date during a 
dinner party gone ballistic, it's the American Dream 
gone past spoiled and into wormy. » 



Like 



a Persian Wizard of Oz, Mohsen Makhmalbaf's 
Gabbeh (New Yorker) is a dreamy, vibrant folktale road 
movie, in which a young woman's soul arises from a 
handmade carpet to tell the story of her family's nomadism 
and her search for love. With visions of snow-covered 
desert dunes, 
sumptuous oases, and 
an eye-roasting Htany of 
aubergines, turquoises, 
and poppy pinks, 
Makhmalbaf's stylized 
fable is like a slice of 
windowpane pie. 
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Atari Teenage Riot 

Part nostalgia, part refuge from the splattergore of Quake, gaming sites like 
Stella (www4.ncsu.edu/-bwmott/www/2600) are time-warping back 
to the Pong years and the granddaddy of home video games, the Atari 2600. 
Stella is one of the better "emulator" programs that let you play desktop 
versions of Atari classics like Super Breakout and Adventure. After you 
download the Stella shareware, head over to The History of Home Video 
Games (www.sponsor.net/-gchance/ index.html), a hyperlinked dateline 
of video game history, to pick up all the low-fi 70s and '80s classics (once 
there, click "1977," then "Atari 2600" to find the files). The games have 
been bootlegged from old Atari cartridges into Mac and PC files, so there's 
no chance to do '90s tricks like multiplayer Combat, but hearing the 
actual Pitfall guy trot across the screen is nothing short of exhilarating. 

For purists who want the genuine article, Atari2600.com (www.atari2600.com) 
is Webmaster Jerry G's perpetual swap meet for vintage Atari consoles 
and cartridges. With used software stores reporting a Deadhead-style frenzy 
for Atari tapes, the site's message boards are reliable places to beef up a 
collection. And, unlike most electronic fanzines, this one's designed by a 
professional crew. Each page looks like the boxy, black-ribbed 2600 console; just 
click on the little metal Atari switches to get around. Anyone got Yai^s Revenge? 
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Lee Jackson, the man behind the Duke Nukem 
3D soundtrack, sounds off on video game music. 

Why is music Important for a computer game? 

For the same reason it's important for a motion picture. Music sets the tone 
for a game to follow, like how Quake uses Trent 
Reznor's ambient sounds to create an evil feel. If the 
music is done wrong, the game doesn't feel the way 
it's supposed to; using ragtime music in a f rst-person 
shoot-'em-up game will leave the player wondering, 
"What happened here? I'm supposed to be killing 
people and there's this Scott Joplin music playing." 
How is techno informing computer game soundtracks? 
Computer game music— MOD— is an approximation of what the Chemical 
Brothers are doing. We work with two-and-a-half- to five-minute pieces that 
have to loop properly. All our stuff is based on samples that are loaded into 
the memory and triggered by a list of events. Our samples range from garbage 
cans, lead pipes, vintage synths, choirs, speech. I don't call our music techno, 
I call it evil ambient 

What makes a soundtrack work? 

We need to make sure the music is appropriate for repetitive listening. If you're 
in a first-person shooter like Duke Nukem 3D, it takes a long time to get through 
levels and you'll hear a song over and over until it bleeds out your ears. It's 
something we call the annoyance factor. If, after 45 minutes, I'm not ready to 
yank my eardrums out, it passes and goes into the game. That's why there are 
usually no lyrics. There are only so many times you can hear No Doubt singing 
"I'm just a girl." 



Radio Daze i 



i King Coffey, the Butthole Surfers' drummer 
and designated techie, is pirating the new frontier of Net radio— RealAudio 
broadcasts over the Internet— with his sporadic DIY broadcast, Brainwash 
(www.buttholesurfers.com/brainwash to download audio files). Produced and 
recorded from Coffey's home in Austin, Texas, Brainwash lets Coffey play 
DJ with his arcane record collection and sardonically rhapsodize faves from 
Captain Beefheart to Future Sounds of London. Just don't expect any 
Surfers' rarities. "This is escapist fun," Coffey says. "I don't like hearing the 
Buttholes, anyway; I'm playing stuff I enjoy." 




Amateur DJs don't need two 
turntables and a microphone to mix it up, thanks to Deep 
Concentration: The Future of Experimental Hip-Hop. Produced by 
San Francisco's tech-savvy indie label, OM Records, this two- 
disc set is a sublime entree in the despairing 
genre of enhanced CDs, featuring an audio 
CD compilation of whiz-kid knob-twiddlers like 
The X-Men and Radar, and a CD-ROM called 
the "Digital Beat Box," for when you're ready 
to scratch your own itch. Unlike other beat 
service programs, the Beat Box is blissfully 
intuitive: Just click around the "squishy" pads to unleash 
dozens of complex loops and samples. The real kick, though, 
is that you not only hear your mixes, you see them as well, with 
an animated console that charts and stores all of your tracks. 
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The new single from 




i 



Off their debut album 
Groove Radio 



IN STORES NOW 



01997 hyper disc records, a division of Hyper Group, Inc.. 3000 Olympic Bivd 

Suite 2520. Same Monica. CA 90404 Fax (310) 586-5557 

Distributed by EMI Records. 304 Park Avenue South. New York, NY 10010 




UNCHARTED MUSIC av BANDS ON THE VERGE 



WITH FRESH TRACKS YOU BECOME PART OF THE 
EMERGING MUSIC SCENE. HEARING AND KNOWING 
ABOUT BANDS BEFORE ANYONE ELSE. ITS YOUR 

MONTHLY ACCESS TO THE BEST SOUNDING 
UNSIGNED BANDS FROM ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 

EACH SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES TWO CDS FROM 
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RIGHTEOUS BABE 

continued from page 60 

"That's when I decided I would 
only go to women," says DiFranco. 
"But then, the woman who did this, 
I hatedr 

I can't help but notice that Ani 
DiFranco seems to be experiencing 
some kind of ideological shift where 
gender is concerned. 
Part of what has made 
feminism appealing 
once again is that you 
don't have to hate 
men to feel truly em- 
powered. Perhaps, 
she's finding, it's too 
easy and reactionary 
to always say that 
girls are better. 



bers around curves and corners. 
DiFranco, complaining that she can't 
dance to this particular choice, 
changes the music to James Brown. 
After an hour of bumping and grind- 
ing, people fall out and sit down, 
one by one. 

DiFranco scooches next to me on 
a banquette. James Brown is still 
playing. We are very stoned. "Dig 
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DiFranco is not 
angry person. She 
has an essential 
brattiness that's the 
key to her appeal. 



She calls herself 

"The Folksinger." As 
does just about every- 
one else in the strange, tight crew 
that comprises the DiFranco Family 
Traveling Circus. As in "Where's The 
Folksinger?" Or "Has anyone told 
The Folksinger?" That she calls her- 
self The Folksinger is of note be- 
cause DiFranco is called so many 
things: self-made, independent, fem- 
inist, bisexual, folk, punk, singer/ 
songwriter, guitar player, hero, role 
model, phenomenon. 

When I first encountered DiFranco 
. in Knoxville, I told her I had just 
been stopped by a cop for no appar- 
ent reason and that he felt it neces- 
sary to search my rental for "drugs 
or guns or anything illegal." She 
related a story from her early tour- 
ing days, when she was traveling 
alone with her guitar through Texas 
one sweltering summer day — top- 
less. A cop pulled her over, found 
her half naked with a box of cash 
and cassettes in the trunk, and 
demanded to know what she was 
doing and where she was going. 
She pleaded with the officer: "I'm 
a folksinger!" 

Birmingham to Tampa, 600 miles. 

The band and crew, 11 in all, are 
hopped-up tonight as the bus takes 
off at 1 a.m. "Bus surfing!" shouts 
DiFranco. Blinking Christmas lights 
are turned on, and a joint is passed 
around. Somebody's making blender 
drinks with fruit and vodka. System 
7 is pumping from the sound sys- 
tem, and suddenly the bus has 
been transformed into a rolling 
disco. All 11 people crowd into the 
front lounge and dance like mad, 
whooping and hollering and trying 
to stand up as the huge bus lum- 



the lyrics to this song," she says. 
'"Stand up baby, let me see where 
you're coming from.' Obviously a 
cry for social action. And then he 
says, Get involved! Get involved!' 
He keeps repeating it. Again, a cry 
for social action." At this point we 
are practically sitting on top of one 
another, her face just inches away. 
"He's also an environmentalist," she 
says, half serious. "There's that song, 
What do we need? Solar power!' 
People think he's saying 'Soul power.' 
But he's actually saying 'Solar power.' 
Again, a political message." 
Wow. 

There are a couple of things 
about The Folksinger that push the 
boundaries of folk music. One is 
that she is deeply funky. On this 
tour she has been opening her set 
with a very Tribe Called Quest-ish 
version of a poem she wrote called 
"I.Q." She pulls off a kind of 1990- 
East-Coast-hip-hop, diggity-diggity 
rhyme style with amazing success 
for a white girl from Buffalo. She 
is also a great dancer. In her ever- 
present Kiss boots — silver-plated 
clunkers that add a few inches — she 
jerks and swivels her body, with an 
innate rhythm to rival any current 
R&B artist. 

The other thing about The Folk- 
singer that surprises me is that she 
is so funny. Her performances veer 
into such over-the-top giddiness as 
to give one the impression that she 
is half stand-up comic. The rhythm 
of her between-song spiels is more 
Roseanne than Joan Baez. 

Back on the bus, after the surfing, 
I say, "Rock'n'roll is rarely funny." 
"Yeah, that's right," she says, "All 
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my life, I've always felt like the most 
uncool person. Because it's not cool 
to be friendly, it's not cool to be 
happy, it's not cool to be funny. For 
me, it's just not cool to be boring. I 
can't take it. So I'd rather hang 
out with the class clowns than the 
cool guys." 

The Tampa Bay Performing Arts 

Center, 6 P.M. The DiFranco Family 
Circus has pulled into town, only to 
discover that they are surrounded 
by surreality. In the Holiday Inn next 
door, where we are staying, a Nar- 
cotics Anonymous convention is in 
full swing — everywhere you look 
there are ex-drug addicts, every 
one of them looking like ten miles 
of rough trail. In the complex where 
DiFranco will perform, a Catholic 
high school prom is unfolding. 

Outside on the loading dock of 
the convention center, DiFranco, 
whose hair is now bleached blond, 
pulls me aside. "I was thinking about 
something that you said last night, 
that you didn't expect that my show 
would be funny. I've always had this 
basic understanding of what folk 
music is, that it has to do with eco- 
nomics, that it is sub-corporate 
music. Folk music is not on the radio, 
folk music does not make money, 
folk music is more community- 
based, politically oriented, of the 
people. Rock music is usually more 
of a commodity. 

"But you made me realize that 
another major distinction between 
rock'n'roll and folk music is humor. 
What references in rock do you 
have for humor? Rock'n'roll takes 
itself so seriously; folk music never 
does. Because it's not cool to be 
funny. It's corny. My new little mani- 
festo is that folksingers take every- 
thing very seriously except for 
themselves. They talk about social 
issues, political issues, their coun- 
try, their society, their lives, their 
time, their place. But in the whole 
rock'n'roll milieu, you take nothing 
seriously, save yourself. It's so self- 
serious and tortured and grandiose." 

This is, of course, an oversimplifi- 
cation, but she has a point. Suddenly, 
Stochansky, who plays DiFranco's 
straight man onstage, gets dragged 
into the conversation. 

"He didn't say anything for, like, a 
year," says DiFranco. "I just kept 
turning around and verbally abusing 
him, and eventually he just started 
talking. Except he'd always get the 
audience sympathy. They'd all turn 
to Andy and go, 'Awwwww.' Fucking 
perfect job of the universe. Walk out 
onstage, hit things with sticks, get 



sympathy from all the hot babe-age." 

The day before, in Alabama, 
Stochansky and I had gone for a 
walk before the show and found a 
grassy lawn on which to hang out. 
He is what a friend of mine calls 
a "S.N.A.G.": a Sensitive New Age 
Guy. He and DiFranco have been 
playing together for six years, and 
the bond is deep. "She always felt 
like family," he said, and then re- 
called the day DiFranco met his 
father, a Ukrainian immigrant. "You 
are a dirty girl," he said. To which 
she replied, "And someday, I'm 
going to be a dirty old woman." 

When Stochansky, who is from 
Toronto, first started playing with 
DiFranco, it was just the two of them 
onstage, and he was often one of 
the only men in the room. He told 
me about the moment things shift- 
ed. "At Christmas, a couple of years 
ago, in Vancouver. One night, it just 
happened. I came back to the dress- 
ing room and said, 'Ani, you're not 
going to believe this, but there are 
guys out there. Not only that, but 
there are probably more straight 
people than gay people.' I went from 
playing a primarily female gay audi- 
ence to suddenly having guys cheer 
me on. I immediately felt like. 'No! I 
don't want to be in tune with you!"' 

A week later, it's "Spring Fest" at 

the State University of New York at 
Buffalo, and DiFranco is the head- 
liner of a benefit for the women's 
studies program. Her hair is now 
eight shades of green. 

"Yeah," she says, a bit wistfully, 
reminiscing about what Stochansky 
said. "It was the beginning of the 
change. It used to be all women 
because that's part of where I come 
from. The women's center would get 
together $200 and I'd go play the 
school, so naturally it would be all 
the feminists on campus." 

Suzanne Vega, who is also on the 
bill, shows up to chat for a few min- 
utes before she goes on. They have 
known each other for years; in the 
early '80s, when DiFranco was still a 
kid and Vega was not yet a star, 
Vega came to Buffalo a lot to play 
the local bars and stayed at DiFran- 
co's house a few times. During her 
performance at this festival, Vega 
tells a story about how once, when 
she stayed with DiFranco, the young 
girl made a huge banner for her: 

WELCOME BACK TO BUFFALO. 

DiFranco has a song on the album 
Dilate called "Napoleon," that goes, 
in part, "They told you your music / 
Could reach millions / That the 
choice was up to you / And you told 
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me that they always / Pay for lunch / 
And they believe in what I do...." A 
friend recently speculated that the 
song was about Vega. Whether it 
is or not, there is something fasci- 
nating about watching these two 
women interact, especially on a 
night when Vega is opening for 
DiFranco. It was ten years ago that 
Vega was being compared to Dylan, 
touted as the '80s savior of folk 
music in Rolling Stone. That this sav- 
ior was a woman was duly noted. 
But what happened to Vega? Noth- 
ing, it seems. After the rush of her 
first two albums she's had almost no 
impact whatsoever. She pulled back 
when fame came calling. 

As they sit and talk, Scot Fisher, 
DiFranco's manager and label presi- 
dent, makes reference to DiFranco's 
marketing plan. "What is your mar- 
keting plan?" asks Vega. "Do you 
have one?" Yes, we do, Fisher an- 
swers. To which Vega replies, "Well, 
it's good to know that somebody's 
got one, because I don't. My man- 
ager's vision of marketing is, 'Do 
everything.'" 

DiFranco clearly wants to take her 
music beyond folk. Her fascination 
with dance music, hip-hop, and tribal 
beats suggests she is well on her 
way to expanding beyond the white, 
middle-class limitations of the 
crunchy, hippie genre where she 
now tenuously resides. One criticism 
to be leveled at DiFranco is that she 
indulges in far too much navel gaz- 
ing: Too many of her songs are 
about the effect her songs are hav- 
ing on her audience. If she keeps 
growing as an artist at her current 
pace — which is fairly astonishing — 
and if her audience gets any bigger, 
DiFranco will be in the unenviable 
position of trying to hold back the 
tide. She is clearly nervous about 
her ever-increasing fame. Her inde- 
pendence may just become her 
cross to bear. 

One day, when DiFranco and I are 
talking about her live performance, 
she says, "The pop press always 
goes on about how I'm a person on 
stage, and I talk to the audience, and I 
engage them, and it's some kind of 
weird breaking down of the audience/ 
performer wall. But that's folk music." 

She is talking, as she often does, 
with a slightly exasperated, wryly 
goofy tone, her voice and posture 
suggesting that she just can't be- 
lieve anybody would do it any other 
way. "You stand up there and you 
don't have a persona," she says, 
talking exactly as she does when 
she's onstage performing. "You just 
are a person." • 
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continued from page 78 

tiser for AMP and create a perfect 
flow between programming and 
commercials. -"I would love to have 
the show sponsored by Sony or 
Coca-Cola," he says. "It would be 
great for both worlds if they'd give 
us some extra money and we pro- 
duced ads ourselves. We'd make 
an hour-long piece, with these little 
Coca-Cola breaks, and use our own 
music, and throw logos around." 

At this point, Mueller virtually 
morphs into his boss, Andy Schuon, 
or at least the Schuon who blithely 
defends the Army's presence on 
MTV. The necessity of any and all 
corporate sponsorship is a given, 
even desirable, and any questioning 
of such logic is treated as hope- 
lessly retrograde. Even more sober- 
ing is the fact that unless AMP (or 
any other new-music show) pulls in 
positive numbers on the channel's 
weekly ratings report, or "grid," it 
seems questionable whether MTV's 
PR-pleasing "recommitment to 
music" will last very long. 

"Overall, I would say that we're a 
commercial entity and we have to 
get ratings. We have to achieve our 
goals," says Schuon. "But an AMP- 
type show, we do those for the audi- 
ence, we do those for music in gen- 
eral, we do those to sort of shape 
and craft our message, which is that 
we're exploring music together." 
When I remark that Mueller was 
happy to see AMP garnering decent 
numbers in its 2 A.M. slot, Schuon 
admits, "Well, I've never looked at 
the ratings on AMP, to tell you the 
truth." He has bigger fish to fry: keep- 
ing an eye on how the music shows 
during regular business hours stack 
up against Idiot Savants. 

For Judy McGrath, AMP is a sign 
of the MTV she still believes in, the 
one that isn't just bikini-clad bodies 
gyrating on Spring Break specials. 
"When Todd came to us with the 
idea for AMP, I said, 'I don't care 
that the music group didn't think of 
it, or that we haven't cleared it.' Who 
cares? He's into it, and there are 
some good videos out there." 

McGrath pauses. Her large color 
TV, set on mute, displays the under- 
dressed and in-your-face Spice Girls 
doing their Faster Pussycat. ..Kill! 
Kill! routine in a blazing desert to 
"Say You'll Be There." 

Well-trained to tune out such dis- 
turbances, McGrath continues, with 
genuine fervor. "I said, 'God, just 
put the show on.' After all, isn't that 
what MTV is supposed to be?" • 
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GOOD COP. BAD COP 

continued from page 101 

asphyxiate," Livoti says. Now imag- 
ine you've just been playing football 
for hours and then engaged in an 
emotional and physical struggle with 
police. At some point, you suffer an 
asthma attack. Livoti has the rest of 
the medical minutiae down — chronic 
asthma had eroded the surface area 
of Baez's lungs, lesions on the heart 
had reduced his body's ability to ex- 
tract oxygen from the bloodstream. 

"This is even beyond the realm 
of people who are qualified to really 
understand it and explain it," Livoti 
says. "You can't ex- 
pect me to understand 
and explain it." 

His account may 
have been tailored 
long ago for the court- 
room, but he sounds 
like he is wrestling to 
understand his own 
culpability, and I say 
so. The New York 
media have judged 
him arrogant in the 
absence of a greater 
public show of re- 
morse, and he ac- 
knowledges he has mostly his pride 
to blame for it. 

"There was a lot at stake here," 
he says finally. "I was a big enemy 
of the Bronx District Attorney's office 
and there was nothing they would 
have liked more than to see me 
whimpering and crying. But I was 
not going to give that son of a bitch 
Robert Johnson that satisfaction, no 
matter how much it killed me. It 
never was about a lack of remorse 
or a lack of compassion; I had to do 
what I had to do." 

Iris Baez, a God-fearing mother of 

11 — six her own and five adopted — 
performed her first act of civil dis- 
obedience at the age of 52. The 
immediate cause of this radical turn 
was the perceived mishandling of 
Livoti's prosecution by Robert John- 
son's office, but Baez and her family 
had for months been shaking them- 
selves free of an almost innate trust 
in higher powers. 

The change took seed on the 
March day when Livoti was ar- 
raigned for the murder of Anthony 
Baez. Expecting to witness a prelim- 
inary exactment of justice, Ramon 
Baez, Sr., and two of his three 
remaining sons had put on their 
funeral suits and headed for the 
Bronx County Courthouse. But Li- 
voti entered the courtroom as if he 



were walking into a party, with PBA 
president Phil Caruso at his side 
and a sea of blue uniforms swelling 
behind him. "They were looking at 
us — laughing, joking," Ramon re- 
calls. "Caruso was the leader. He 
was like God." During the proceed- 
ings, the Baezes learned of the cleri- 
cal error that would later void the 
initial indictment. Outside, on the 
courthouse steps, Henry was in 
tears. "Papi," he said to his father, 
"the whole world is against us." 

Hearing the rage in her husband's 
voice that evening, Iris Baez vowed 
that her family would build an army 
to match the PBA. That decision 



Livoti denies he's a 
racist: "In point of 
fact, I rarely went 
out with a girl who 
wasnt Spanish or 
black or Arabic." 



would change the course of the 
criminal proceedings and establish 
an organized anti-brutality movement 
as an apparently permanent feature 
of the city's political landscape. 

"They played us like we're igno- 
rant, we're from the ghetto," says 
Ramon. "We surprised them." 

Even in the first hours after 
Anthony's death, the family had con- 
tacted a former city attorney, who 
brought in an expert in using the 
media in high-profile civil cases. 
Anthony's widow, Maribel, took 
the extraordinary step of ordering 
that her dead husband's semen be 
salvaged and stored so she might 
one day carry his children. 

When results from an indepen- 
dent autopsy were ready a few days 
into the new year, the family called a 
news conference and flooded the 
media with accounts of Anthony's 
generous spirit and of the incident 
that led to his death. Soon the 
Baezes were entertaining new offers 
of assistance from church leaders, 
local elected officials, celebrity ac- 
tivists like the Rev. Al Sharpton, and 
a delegation from the Nation of 
Islam. They relied increasingly on 
the counsel of Richie Perez, a radi- 
cal organizer and former leader of 
a 1960s youth gang. Iris and Ramon 
accepted invitations to backroom 
meetings of the Almighty Latin King 
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Queen Nation, the Black Panther Collective, 
the Zulu Nation, and other left-wing street 
organizations. 

At Livoti's second court hearing, the Baezes 
met the PBA with equal force. When Perez rec- 
ommended that Iris join a sit-in at the D.A.'s office 
to demand that Livoti's case be presented to a 
second grand jury, civil disobedience no longer 
presented a serious leap for her. "This family has 



Iris Baez and other 
bereaved parents 
have built their anti- 
brutality movement 
into a significant 
feature of the city's 
political landscape. 



taken an incredible journey," says Perez. "At 
the beginning it seemed like this case was just 
about one bad cop. They had not yet walked 
down that path that makes it evident it's an insti- 
tutional problem." 

Iris Baez has rarely sat still since. As a 
cofounder of Parents Against Police Brutality and 
a spin-off, the Anthony Baez Foundation, Iris is 
out almost daily — appearing at rallies, addressing 
college students, handing out emergency aid 
money to some New York family newly bereaved 
by police violence. Thanks to her and the other 
active parents, police shootings that would previ- 
ously have gone unquestioned have become per- 
manent grievances. 

Though Baez is not the mourning moms' most 
fiery or polished speaker, she draws the most 
media attention, perhaps because she comes off 
as an average mother trying to seize some relief 
from a personal loss. At a national conference on 
police brutality in April, she lurched through a 
retelling of her family's ordeal, then seized up. 
"I'm struggling with this and it's hard," she said, 
gasping for air. "But if I can save one boy or one 
girl because I'm up here, I say, Thank you, Jesus, 
forgiving me strength.'" 

She has traveled farther than such language 
lets on. When a police captain at the 46th Pre- 
cinct was wounded by sniper fire outside the sta- 
tion after Livoti's acquittal, Iris intervened to help 
prevent a potential confrontation between the 
Latin Kings and another street organization. 
Instead of fighting over who was to blame for the 
attack, the two gangs held a joint press confer- 
ence to call for peace in the streets. Says King 



Tone, leader of the Kings, "Ms. Baez helped me 
through the storm." 

On the first Wednesday in May, Iris Baez once 
again faced a clutch of microphones and TV 
cameras on the steps of the Bronx County Court- 
house. She was not there to discuss her family's 
civil suit but to announce her plans to run for 
borough president, the highest elective position 
in the Bronx. She would pull out of the race short- 
ly thereafter— she had little chance of defeating 
powerful incumbent Fernando Ferrer — but her flir- 
tation with elective politics spoke to the enthusi- 
astic response her family's crisis had generated. 

Both the decline in crime and the concomitant 
increase in allegations of police violence will be 
key issues in this year's New York mayoral elec- 
tion. While Al Sharpton is the candidate best 
positioned to be a lightning rod for anti-police 
sentiment, Ruth Messinger, a white liberal who 
will need overwhelming support from blacks and 
Latinos to win, has also tried to profit from the 
public's doubts about the cops. She has blasted 
the NYPD's disciplinary system and called for a 
requirement that all officers actually live in New 
York City. She may have found one of the incum- 
bent's few weak spots: A New York Daily News 
poll showed that 53 percent of voters disap- 
proved of the police treatment of minorities, 
although 71 percent approved of Giuliani's han- 
dling of crime. 

In the end, the seeming contradiction in public 
opinion is telling. For all the evidence of a link 
between assertive policing and brutality, many 
New Yorkers seem able to see that the issues 
make separate demands on the city's leadership. 
Parents may appreciate that the streets are less 
dangerous than they were a few years ago, but 
they do not have to accept that a police officer 
who shoots their child dead on the street may be 
held to a lower standard of justice than a non- 
uniformed killer. A voter need not believe that 
the police force is totally out of control to worry 
that police misconduct too often goes undetected 
and unpunished. 

This dual vision of the problem is shared even 
at the Baez home. For all the anger and distrust 
they have for Giuliani; his new police commis- 
sioner, Howard Safir, the D.A.; the courts; and 
most of New York's elected officials, the Baezes 
are still a staunchly pro-police family. Their door 
is open, as it always has been, to working cops in 
need of a coffee or a lemonade. They say the 
city's acclaimed crime drop has finally shown up 
on the streets near 6 Cameron Place, and allow 
that part of the credit belongs to Terrence Mona- 
han, a likable new commander at the 46th 
Precinct. They even empathize with the thou- 
sands of good cops who are waiting for a long- 
overdue contract. 

"I'm hard on police brutality, not on police," 
says Ramon Baez. "If I were mayor, I'd give the 
police the money they want." • 
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FREUD'S SISTER 
4-PLAY CD: $6.99 
No Don ) Mean Never 
Exotic Dancing Girls 
Listen eSPIN@aol.com 
First Impressions Music 
11 19 Poplar Run Rd. 
Duncansville. PA 16635 
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HOW TO WIN RADIO CONTESTS !! 
Rw expen adv ice on htm Ml w in CDs. 
concert tickets. vacations, and more send So.os tti 
Radio Ri/. ISO* Drake Or. Eire PA 16303 
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NIRVANA. PEARL JAM. REM, PUMPKINS, 
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BANNED FOR OBSCENITY AND OTHER MINOR 
CHARGES- THE HOST FRIGHTENING BAND IN 
MUSICAL HISTORY™ SISYJ^U^AUTQPSy! 
Also- Gothic & Underground CDs - 

REQUIEM IN WHITE MORS SYPHILITICA.etc 

-Fon FREE info- send S.A.S.E. 10: Jgt^ 
SACRUM TORCH m^tSk 
PO Box 278- Prince Station 
New York, NY 10012 VvX 
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FINDING NEW WAYS TO LOSE 

Duck* on tho pond. Loat In tho sun. Right 
in vour whaalhouaa. A tivn tools hind of 
playar. You can't tall th« playars without 
a acoracard and you can't understand our 
catalog half tha tima. either. New titles from 
Barbara Manning, Silkworm, Gutdod By 
Voices. Tha Ed Kranepool/Olamanda Galas 
dual CO has bean cane al tad on 
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Check out the compilation "Glitter Is Gold" on 
Thirsty Kar Recordings / All Saints Records. (Brian 
Kna. Jah Wobble. Hamkt itattd. Kale St. Julia I 

NEW: Branch Manager CD W each ppd. & other cool 

DC musics, t Includine M.Ja-Up. Fugii/i. lojnglish. 
WaWCn, Blue Tip. etc } In the US Send I stamp lor a list 
OR 4 stamps t overseas;-! ia's) ItT a fully illtrstraled catalog 
ol what we sell. Mschord Records Dent 53819 Bcechcr 
Sl Washtnfton. DC 20007- 1 802 

WORLD DOMINATION RECORDINGS . . . 

Loop Guru. Scenic. Perfume Tree. Latimer. Sugar ITanl and 
MORE! Foralreecalak ¥ call 1-800-818-0.177 
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Totally cool, sound activated 
flashing light show. 
Eight circuits, VI lighted 
im.-i(7p~ rwir.pif dance, beat, 
hip. hnp to the muntr you lnve. 

Only S 75. Place order* via 

secured web site. 
Check out demo " 
http://www.cdl ite.com 

Or call (H60> IKS-Wit 
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R.ARF IMPORT BARGAIN CD's. Huge discounts. Ask 
lor free eatalOC B & C Connection. RRI tio\ 112. 

VtnehmL Nj ONMH091 6t7-22w 



IMPORT 1 RARE CD. VIDEO CATALOGS 

All titles listed A-Z. thousands of titles available, 
huge selection metal, rock & pop. send want 
lists, includes Iree updates. Send $5 to CDI. 
P.O. Box 185. Concord. MA 01742. Ph/Fax 
1-617-259-4371, Personal Checks. MC. Visa 
See us on the Internet at: 
http://www.csmonlinecom/cdi 



DINO'S RECORDS, .wiw Bnt.av/nlrnrJkllH 

W I It SI It http ' ..vv*u !vv net aniv'dino. hlinli, 
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IMPORTED CD's. RARE RECORDS. BOOKS. 

videos. Iludee Selection! Catalog SI. lift. SPIN DIZZY 
BOX 20708 Greenfield. WI 5.1220-0708 

IMPORT CDS! Rock. Pop. Metal. Alternative. 

Catalog SI: SilverDisc Music. I9425.B Soledad. 
H272-SP. Santa Clarila. CA 91331, VISA/MC 

HUGE PINK / ALTERNAT IVE CATALOG 

h.s. pages, hard to titvd titles. Send SI (S.I int'l) to 
DEEP SOUND, 1 1612 172 Ventura Blvd. 
Studio Cily.CAVIMM 

INDUSTRIAL, EI.F.CTRO & GOTHIC 
Outstanding selection & price Exclusively CDs. Free 
Catalog: DIGITAL UNDERGROUND. 526 S. 5lh St. 
Phila. PA l"147 Or call today' 215-925-5324 



Banned concert video catalog. 1 5.000 vids. 
21+ stale age. SASE to M-vcr. 250Tremonl Ave. 
«SP2. E. Orange. NJ 07018 



$19.95 UVE VIDEOS 

Pearl Jam 9/21/96 • Bush Philly 95 
Led Zep - Knebworth ■ M. Manson 1 0/22/96 
Alice in Chains 1 0/1 4/89 - 1 0/1 8/92 
Rage 8/1 3/96 • Kom 1 0/9/96 
Kiss 7/28/96 • Nirvana 12/31/93 
Smashing Pumpkins 1/6/96 
S19.95 ♦ 4.95 P/H Ck. MO or cash to: 
Rain Records & Tapes P.O. Box 771 094 
Coral Springs, FL 33077 
www.usflrms.com/raln 
Send S.A.S.E. for Catalogue 



BANDS WANTED - New Indie Label seeks artists. 

Major Label Associations. Semi Demo to I. P.O. 
Record*. Suite 304. Mi WttMXpOOfl St. Prinoaoa NJ 0XS42 

MAKE MUSIC WITH VOUR COMPUTER !!! 
Easiest way to learn an instrument. 
(I-800-996-JJ637I v,wwarZounds.com 

WORLD MUSIC CENTRAL !!! 

Complete array of hard to find and unique instnimenls 
w w w.zZounds.coin ( 1-800-zZoundsl 



CELEB. PHOTOS! ROCK. METAL, TV+! Send 
SASE for list. Name Favorites. P1X/SP1N. 
Box 20747. Houston. TX 77225 



THE ART OF ROCK 



COLLECTIBLE CONCERT POSTERS: 
Beastie Boys, Marilyn Manson, 311, 
Jon Spencer, Soundgarden, Beck.. .also Doors. 
Led Zep, Hendrix etc. Over a million pieces 
of inventory. Beautiful, large full-color 
catalogue, only a buck! Send to: 



ARTROCK 1155-SNMl Mission St. SF, 



Jah Wohblr (W haw pla>rr rrrviii Public Image Mmiledl 
has a new record mil rviw im Thirsty Kir / Ml SainLs 

posters & photos 



SELL MUSIC! 



5 00 cop»e* 



Custom Promotional Cards To Market Record 
Releases, New Bands. Sound Studios & More! 
• Call Now for Information & Sample Kit! 

Modern Postcard 

1 800-9598365 
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ORDE R FORM OR CALL 1612) 
942-7895 OR (612) 942-7574 FAX: (612) 942-5341 

EMAIL SALESVROCKABIL1A COM 
SEND ORDERS TO ROCKASIIIA PO. BOX 4 706 

HOPKINS. MN 55343 OEPT 788 
AOO S5 S A H • S12 FOR FOREIGN A CANADA 
AOO EXTRA S6 FOR 2nd DAY AIR • OVERNIGHT 
AVAILABLE • IfOh BAV tv S. H..SCS1 
WWW ROCKABILIA.COM 

CALL FOR A FREE CATALOG 

WITH 10.000 ITEMS! 



Please Read These Ads 

Or expand ycxiY own business. 
SPIN re.iches over 3.5 million 
reacta's ewry month and these 
'e.iders spend millions ol dollars a 
mon'.h by mail and phone alone 

For rii;t.iils:(212) 6J3-8200.ext31J 

fax. (212) 633-9041 
mafi: 3WU Classified. 0 W. 13t!v St.. 
Now York. NY 10C11. 
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SAKE SEX-GET PAID"© MEN, ix.4.«»rv 
$IOMft>k Cash: All Racrt. Few "Black Bonk" Offer, 
PrusranWAII SlaCes. Mhr Pr>1 Info: 2I2^JI--Wi*l 
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LO\'E. MONE1 . POWER 

Sample our rNychics No* I -80O-:9O- W 
Adullsovcr 1 8 

CALL THE SAMPLES LINE 
TRY OUR PSYCHICS. I ■8OD-850-')7M 
Adullsovcr 1 8 



PSYCHIC 

Dl RFCTORY 



AMAZING PSYCHICS 



Sample Our Psychics 

1 -800 568 9573 

Hilson's Psychics 1-800-295-3013 

Sample the Luck Lino 1-800-803-5477 

BEST PSYCHIC CALLING 



All New Phone Samples 

1 800-240-1216 
Try a Psychic by phone 
1-800-282 6711 
Psychic Love Line 1-800-681-8806 



Psychic Seers 1-888-379 0644 
DIAL DIRECT 



Live Psychics 1-809-474 0981 
Psychic Astrologers 1-809-474-1430 

Adults over IB. Int'l long distance rates 24 hrs 
FIND A PSYCHIC 



Rebecca's Psychic Circle 
1-800-250 9200 
Top Psychics - Free Phone Samples 
1-800-295-3017. Listen and choose. 
Extraordinary! Remarkable 

Psychic Predictions 
1-800-860 9730. All New! 
PSYCHIC LOVE LINES 



Astounding Psychics 1-800-290-9995 
Cupid's Psychic Club 1 800 295-3016 
Romance Hotline 1 800-997 7683 

ArJults ovin IK. EritcrlAinmont only 

Optional paid PVC available i*vyji 
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FREE Stereo Catalog 

Gel the FREE car and home stereo catalog with low 
pnecs arid a lot more — exclusive comparison 
charts, detailed product descriptions and consumer 
tips to help you make the right chotce Virtually 
every major brand There's no other catalog like it' 

Call rigtrt now! 1 -800-955- 9009 ext. SPN 

CRUTCHHELD 



books & publications 

« THE ANARCHIST COOKBOOK" Available 
again! $25 postpaid. Barricade Books. 
P.O. Box I40I-B. Secaucus. NJ 07O>6 



ADULT VIDEO NEWS 



This 200 . page monthly magazine goes deep inside adult video 

with hundreds of reviews, the latest aotsxt, news & brs mote! 

SKOU. OFFER! Otd» Bdoy t you wi team 12 ssuts of Ml 

PLUS A FREE 4ffl4»otds video oil lot or*/ $49 K! Send thetk ot 

rirx^onl»t)AVXt>700*»^»ve,ueil 

for asubinl (ISyntt ctinr 1«0BI-W4. SampkaSIO .^ mm 



30 MY FREE TRIAL! -r\J 

CABLE DIRECT! } 



COPY RENTAL TAPES WITH OUR I 

VIDEO STABILIZERS „ 

"otygAa 



w» yen can tur« tn :o vour tavonte - 
Cabie TV programming and * 
SAVE itOO S -EVENStOOOS 
1 IMVaT utn CABLE TV EQUIPMENT - wt^-« 
F/fff Cable TV Catalog, t rEAR ffABBAxrr 



MODERN ELECTRONICS __ 

1=^ 1 -800-006-6664 □ 

?609 S. 156TH CIRCLE « OMAHA, ME 68130 r— m 
I — I http://www.modernelflctronics.com I 3 




\r4 assolUtslv TW£ LOWEST PRiC£S 




1-8DG-390-1893 


VL/; Cable s f ore 



lothing 



business opportunities 

$$$$ 900 ENTERTAINMENT LINES $$$$ 

$ l W Total C"ost. Quick payments. NO Churgelxicks. 
Call for brochure. l-800-.V77-9WvO 

US MILLION $$$ 
How to t>el one million people to send you $2,110! 

Complete info. Send $3.00 to Morehouse T*B. »76 
McLean Ave. Dept. 180 Yonkers, NY 10704 

EARN FREE CDs + 

Best home-based business on the planet. If you love 
music, call toll free 888-826-7587 



WHY MISS HEAVEN BY AN INCH? 

Send S2 for our legendary catalog of head turning Ts 
and vomit inducing VidTl and insure your place in 
hell! RANSOM NOTE GRAPHICS p<> hx 13314 
dept. 1 3 Oakland. CA 946 1 1 wHM.ransomnote.corn 




THE SCREAM! 

T-«ltrt (whte. o*. rad) $15 75 

BuiMiilitf M a mfBCe 

Staas: S.M. L.XL 
Sr*periff$500porordBr 
Brccruw: 1Qr>0Bagns$1 00 
HISTORICAL PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 604 tp 
BARRE. VT 05641 



V/IA/S SHOES 

Old Classics or the Latest Styles 
SPECIAL ORDRER1 

Si/cs from Kid's 1 1 
lo Men's In 
Women's 5- 10 




Wally-Black Suede Rep.$54.o5.Sale $44.95 



$38.95 

Classic Slip-On - Black & White Cam-as. 
Also avail in solid black, navy or white. 
Free "Warp Tour" CD with OrderC all 
Expressions 1-800-797-8447 for info! 



STICKERS GALORE! 




nitr«« BE pax emits KM 

KPT S> P0. 9QI :." I" UES> AZ ti^.-K- ' 



PERVERSE. SICK STANIC SH'1 Twisted Tecs. 
Manson Doll/. Dahmer Apron. Huge Adults Only 
catalog S4.To Underground Scream Prints.PO Box 
21516 Dept. SP. Washington. IX" 20009 www.hells- 
hotline.com Polilltallv ODttaol C'rshobics need not inquire' 



Satan's C'nHeh T-Shlrts! Send $ 1 .00 with name and 
address lor a color brochure. The Uranus Group. PO 
Box 23186 Evansville IN 47724 (812)424-2815 

SPOOKY T-SHIRTS Vampires Freaks & Ghouls 
For catalog & special treat send $ 1 .00 
ANGULIF. Ts Dpt S Box 728 Sebrcc KY 42455 

Gel il. new daisy "it" baby T only S 14 95 s.m.l or S2 
for "all of il" color catalog: Obvious Inc. 1045 
Ijuraine Ave. Union NJ 07083. 888*76-8257 

'BOT CHICKS" 
FREE WANKER CATALOG 
1-800-995-0557 

HI 

To Purchase GLOWING RESULTS SPANKING 
Magazine by S.l'.E, which contains stories. Perv ads. 
photos + more, mail SI6 lo: SUE, PO Box 17650. 
Phi la.. PA 19I3SQL our our wcbpagcal: 
wwwjpankingu.com 

FREE ADULT VIDEO CATALOG 

Get the HOTTEST adult films at the lowest prices. 
Send name, address, signature and birthdale to: 
White Rame Dept S8 PO Box 492.357 LA CA 90049 

NrN 81 

DROWNING IN DEBT? Cut payments up to 50* 
with Free Debt Consolidation. Reduce interest. Stop 
collectors. Fast-EZ-Confidcntial. NCCS nonprofit, 
i s.s.s s-t-i ni i s toll-tree 

MONEY TROUBLES? OVERDUE BILLS? 

REDUCE INTEREST. CUT MONTHLY CREDIT 
CARD PAYMENTS. RESTORE CREDIT. NON- 
PROFIT CO CAN HELP CALL 1-R0O-SAVE-ME-2 





PENIS ENLARGEMENT Professional vacuum pumps 
or surgical. Gain l-.V. Permanent. Sale. Enhance erection. 
FREE Brochures. Dr. fed Kaplan (M2> 409 5557. Ijilesl 
cnlarKcnuilt infn: |.9(l0.97<i.PUMPli2.95/iiiln) 



AIDS!! FREE DISCRETE TESTING 

SEND $5.00 and S. A.S.E. for testing centers TDP 
826 E. Lincoln Milwaukee. Wl 5.1202 

gtcMctaaFggyvl 



*WP*elp wanted 



EASY WORK! EXCHJ-ENT PAY! 
As^mhle pnvjucts al Home. Call Toll- Free 
l-S«M67-55a6exc. 1566 

Male Donors Earn MSOWvvk 

Male aces 18-45 Call Toll Free 888-212-7509 
orhllp:m06.l55.252.l82 

MAKE TOP $$$ (raveling the world bu> ine iinporl 
products for I'S companies. Conlacl TruvelWorks lor 
free info: 1-888-751-546.1. www.4iw.ccm 



ACTING - MODELING 

No Experience - All Types & Ages 
Kids - Teens - Adults • Seniors 

Call Today! 

1800-405-3322 



instruction 
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RECORDING ENGINEER 

•22 WEEK MASTER RECORDING PROGRAM 
• HANDS-ON TRAINING 
•INTERNSHIPS 
• FINANCIAL AIDTOOJJAIJFIED STUDENTS 

1-800-562-6383 

Cp, " ,r r. 2300 E. Broadway Rd. 
kt^MQ^ TcmpcAZ 85282 



NO LIMITS 



t 



DEVELOP YOUR 
CREATIVE TALENT IN 



VIDEO PRODUCTION 
COMPUTER ANIMATION 
MULTIMEDIA 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 
AUDIO PRODUCTION 
AND MORE 

2-year program • Fiuncial assistive 
available li those «tio qualify 



12 GREAT LOCATIONS 



Atlanta • Chicago • Dabs • Denier 
Fort Lauderdale • Houston * Us Angeles • Mineapofc 
Nadelpka • Ptoenii • Pittsttirgt • Seattle 
(Pnoj«!»li.iiibliitMk.u1i»iisi 

1 800 424 2800 

http://www.oIl.adu 



\» THE ART INSTITUTES INTERNATIONAL 

/Al 300 SIXTH AVENUE. PITTSBURGH. PA 15222 



IOS AHGELES ^vg, 

RECORDING W) 
W©RKSHQPl\ J 



Imcnsivc 600-hr RECORDING ENGINEER 
PROGRAM in 1 1 -studio facility including 
SSL and ProTools. Financial Aid unci Dnmi 
Housing Available. 5278 Lankershtni BL N. 
Hollywood. CA 91601 
8 1 8-76J-7400 for our color calalog. 




BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 



Lfjm Recording ind Minnj, MIDI, Digital Audio and mm Intrtn it 
i top NT Kudu and bfftWit Irani pb placwieni auruancr. Stan jow 
(arm m tni thin i yeir 1 



800-544-2501 



NY. NJ, Ct 212-777-8550 

H I Lx by UTS Educainn Depi/ HI or «D bquind 
»pp lot In IninnWhuiKUl «iJ if f lijiblr 

Institute of Audio Research 

64 Unitmitr Mice. Gtecnwlcli Villm. Hew York. »y 1000] 



inventions 



FREE INFORMATION KIT! 

The smart w ay to market/patent your new product 
idea! THE CONCEPT NETWORK. 
14100-1135-224*. 1st. 197 

FREE INVENTION PACKAGE. Davison & 
Associales offers customized Development. Patenting 
and Licensing. Proven results: 1 -800-677-6382 



75 MILLION UrrTERY PLAYERS - Call 
to check past and current tickets call the National 
Lottery Lincl-900-9i3-l2J4 $l/min 



ONI TEMPLE SMOKE 

Hashish-alternative smoking substance. Legal! 
Potenl! Free literature: I77JI 509-639J Ext. 18 
Must Be 18 



POETRY CONTEST! 



$48,000 

in prim 
awarded annually 



Tha National Library of Poetry 
Sutta 16214 
1 Poetry Plaza 
Possible Publication Owings Mills, UD 21117 



PSYCHIC SAMPLES. 24 Hr. Svc. 
Unlimited Calling. |<J0tV2SlV9SO0 
Adults Over 18 Only. 

NEW! TOLL FREE, 
All New Psychic Samples Line 

I -888-61 1-6739. Adulls over 18 



Classifieds 



HOCK FETTStf ' 

r%. why pay a7 * <P l1 

UF Iwl nlar^cn M 



.us s/hP 

f 



THE best place 

tench your "j 
__ thirst for T-shirts. 
OvcrtOO hard-to-find JS,*" 
designs and music, K «"> 
zine/music reviews, 
interviews w/ Murphy's mm 
Law, Skinnerbox and 



r*o ' er.t*<» , ■ 



ASH,web designing, 
Closeout Ts{S13.95). ah 
patches , stjc kere.etc. Fotiah 
nttm/tHar 



f1.«Jpj;catafe>( Vud K> Bin ISISfca-t SI* KA>mm, VLHUt 

iSSXSSA 941.75S.1505 



I I 



JOVV 




NEW 
SUMMER 
CATALOG 

J1.00 



mm, Ton Amos. U2. Bush. 311. Bach 
Wis. Blur, No Doubt Kom, NIN, 
mtf. Pulp. Tool, Prodicy. MORE- 



BURNING AIRLIMES 

P. 0. BOX 3757 - Dept S37 
TREVT0AJ, SI 086294)757 
Crfpil UrrJs: 1-609-5S5-1 8M 




5* 

call u.ill i hcc 

1 -SSfi- fi S A L L o y 
a-SS8-5S2.55C!» 

ok cheer* cm ocr 

or » the ivoo 
w »» »»..»//V->» c v thne.ct yti 



SESSIONS wr 



WWW.SESSIONS.COM 5 L " u XLG 




aterlal 



Classifieds ^ 



FREE 



SAMPLE OUR PSYCHICS. 

Listen. Then IX'cidc. I -8(K>-240- 1 2 1 6 
Adulls ov er IS only. 



k\ I all: Live to the 
Ij BEST Psychics in 
* Matters of the Heart. 
Get Answers From 
Psychics Who Care 

■ Numerology • Tarct 
a* Astrology • Clairvoyant 



" 1-900-370-6112 

[DEC First 2 mih FREE! $3.99/mn. um 

rULfc 1-800-981-4138 

2Mm! c *xri2~*'Wis 



research 




s5< 



SEND S2.00 FOR CATALOG 

USDNC 11.271 DUALITY KSUKH WEB OR 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 

RESEARCH ASSISTANCE So.™i(,Dt«*« 

1 1322 Idaho Ax . «04JS. Lm Angtln 50025 rwrajtr mt( 1M) 



http://www.research-assistance.com 



singles 



HOT 24HR DATEUNE 




FREE OF "900" CHARGES 

1-914-3461880 



ADULTS ONLY • REG. LD TOLL ONLY 



GAY MEN 
404-4480 

ADULTS ONLY • REG. ID TOLL ONLY 



MEET BEAUTIFUL Rl SSI AN WOMKN! FREE SKI 
pholn color maga/inc. Cluh Prinu. I Mil I) Thoqx' l.n. 
« I I0NC. San Mjn.iis.TX 78666 i 5 1 2 1 196.5522 1 24 hp.) 
Htlp://cluhpnma.coni 



II & I) / S & M Info - Intelligent 4i home ph »\ of 
fetish ladle- I -900-446- 1 122. Line Nancy Ava Miller 
ABO NM www.pcplovc.com S2 99/min. IX+ 

I Kl I FOR YVOMEN! 

The Guv you want 111 meet is tun lliere' 

I nwi III MIM 

1X+. Always Iree. 24 hour.. 



RUSSIAN LADIES. truly beautiful, educated nam 
lo meel YOU. .l.tldtl selected Irom XO.00O+ applicant. 
BeuutiTuI videos, exciting Moscow lours. Frcecokif 
photocatakn.' Russia.ll; P.O.B. XIIXX5 1 : Atlanta. GA 
.10156: (770> 458-0909. 

PHONE NUMBERS! Uk-uI sm K lcx ami couples 

l-900420-O42()exl. 1.18 
Tryit.hwxirkx! SIHMl 18+ 

HOME NUMBERS OF SINGLE 
GIRLS IN YOUR AREA 
1-900-884-1400 EX 141 
S2.95/MIN 18+TTPTMPNV 



The Ultimate 
Singles Line ! 

CONNECT NOW! 
Call to meet someone 

interesting and 
exciting in your area. 
Singles, Couples, Gay 

* 1-800-677-4659 » 
^ 1-900-267 -2323 * 

S2.99/min. 18+ 



MEET ATTRACTIVE SINGLES LoctHy / 
Nationwide thniugh vniccmuil personals now'24 hrs ' 
1-900-285-11074 \2159 S2.'W/m 18+ Serv-ll 6I9-64.VIU14 



Eco-treindly SWM 27 seeks Peace and Love 
w /young, likeminded Female. Qaeg Box 127 Silver 
Springs. PA I75754JI27 

ALL NEW! NATIONAL DATE LINE 

* Meet someone special In your area * 

l-WXI-420-222 cm. K21S S2.95/min 18+ 

DATES 

in your ana lO O MHI ext48Ll 

$2.99/min, 1 8yrs procall Co. 602-954-74211 



NEED A DATE TONIGHT? Meet single men ■ 
women in your area . . .ALL LIFESTYLES! 
1 -"00-267-7.155 Ext. 1004 S2 95/minule. 18+ 



tattoo kits 



* TATTOO KITS * 





$229 Sea Money O*0ws to 



PROf I SSIONAL IATTOO KITS 
PO Boi !73?6Dept S Piwenu A/8S0H 



adult entertainment 

ALL CHEAP!! XXX fr 69c/niin 
Talk Live lo Local Girls 1-268-1(14 5005 

Local Girls Names and Ph#\ I-26K-MU-SMU 
Amy-I8yrs. 5' I". 97lhs. Bloiuk- I-X0O27.1-LISA 
Sarah-I9yrs.5'.l'' I07lbs. hip Ills! 1-1)54-71)4-7468 
Unccnsotcd. Anything (iocs I -800-954-7692 
htlp://xxx I. hairpie.com Straight A Gay! 18+ mil I.I) 

GAY MEN! LIVE DATE / PARTY LINE ! 
ONLY tlf Irtialaa 24IIRS! 1-268-404-5075 
HARDCORE GAY SEX! 1)1 1-592-5X5-069 
HI CURKMJS! lull LD is~ I H> 1M WACK 

AMBER'S X-RATED TALK LINES 
2I2-74I-SEXY Sl.txi/Minuie 
1-900-745-7796 S2.SYVMUI 21 + 

FREE LIVE CHAT LINKS 
24 II R NON STOP ACTION 

No premium charge, only normal LD rales 
1 -6 15-525-5050 1 .702-748-7777 

1-268-404-7466 18+' I -664-4 1 IM I IN) 



GAY COLLEGE BOVS 
• I 43S liM • SISOJMifl lh+ ' 1-8004*46-2525* 
BISEXUAL PLAt MATES S2.VWMh TS+ • I HI ,«J WW 



EAVESDROP LINE 

SECRETLY LISTEN To HOT Phone Sex Calls! 
212-691-2444 wve/min. 



HOT HORNY FRESH MEN 

I-26X-404-4480 
Adulls/Im'l Tolls Apply 



SAMPLE OCR PHONE SEX 

I-80O-2O4-969I 
Adults over 18. 



HOT YYTLD SKX Y 

l-on-l X-RATED LIVE TALK 
800-2.18-548.1 1.69/min. 



For HI 1 1 HOT Jufcy CHKRI! 
LIVE Graphic SEXXX Orgy!! 
NASTY SLITS! Sprcad'ctn!! 



1)11-68.1-8912 
011-245-2924166 
(I11-5925694K7 



The Center of GAY Action. 
01 1 -592-599-81 1 - HOT 
01 1-592-595-947 - STUDS 
011-592-1127-WANTTO 
1-268-404-4449 - TALK. TO 
011-592-1901 - YOU! 

The Sex Store is open 24 Hours!!! 
1-268-404-6468 14*4-410-2087 
I-X8X-.1X2-555X IS+. Inn Toll applies 011-592-1X47 

EXPLICIT HARDCORE TALK!!! 

The Nasties! Anwnd* SI 98 an mm. 18+ • www WETVaim 
l4MCkS30>IONl • 1-91X1-666-4141 •01I-592.IJ5J 

Sarah- 29 yn old. 36-22-36. mamcd hut kxiking 

Ebr discreel sex on the side! 
I am alway s horny! 1-954-704-7692 

KINKY PHONE SEX SAMPLES 

1-800-666-4975 
Adults over 18. 



I.1VEONE-ON.ONE 

Hot Girls want to talk lo you now ! 
I-XOO-X22-GIKL 

S2/min. Major CX & personal Checks 



8+ 



SexFinders - The Sexual Personals 

Women Call Free 50O-4XX-52.19 tc.2.1 toll only I 
9IN)-99.t- 1 256 or XW1-.177-.1549 S2.99/min. 1 8+ 

HOT SAMPLES - WILD YVOMEN 
Want lo Turn You On I -MX +440- 1 0X5 
Adulls over 18 only. 



SLUTS WHO SUCK 

1-X(XM)9.1-SUCK(7825| 

AdaMatl loll only 
KINKY& UNCENSOREDTALK!!! 

Anything Goex! SI 98/nVI8+ • www .SEX.t.com 
1-800-470-WI1.D (9453) • I-9W-6664200 

Lonely Housewives Need Relief!!! 

Lire, lonl! S2.98mvT8+ •()! 1-68.1-9977 
I-HXM5-HORNY (46769)' l-mLfi6t*4900 

ADULTS ONLY!!! Very Explicit I 
SUBMISSIVE 19 YR. OLDS: I-800..V59.0069 
2 HORNY GIRLS & YOU: I -XIKI-520-.1X25 

I.ESBO ACTION: 011-592-1069 
LOCAL SW INGERS: !-XOtl-757-242mtTIAT) 
ASIANS. Fresh (NT The Boat: I -800-659-666 1 
GAY PARADISE: 1-268-404-8446 
UNFULFILLED GAY MEN: 01 1-592-599-448 
DOMINANT MISTRESSES: I-XOO-659-4.121 
BUSTY GIRLS: I-X00-.126-.1.10I 



BUTTMONKEY PARTYLINE 
607-252-6000 

24hr Live Hardcore Honeys 

664.410.2660 
IntTLD apply 18+enl Only 



Hot, Exciting and Kinky Live Girls!!! 

The Cheapest and the Best! We/nCIK+ - www WET.Vcnni 
IJS004tX2-lONl • l-9(NMi*6-7.KN)-OII4>78-7274IO 

INST.VNT CREDIT!! 
Hot. Sexy &l L'ncensixcd! 18+ 
I4t0imi84ll2 / l-954-7(k»-7.1X2 / 011-592-571-459 



WILD SEXY SAMPLES 

I.8IKI-964-I.149 or I-80O-274-76I5 
Adults over 18. 

I-X09415-54.VI 18+ HOT! LIVE! XXX TALK! 
1-2*840+4426 peine. LIVE 24 HR. PARTY'! 
0I1-6X.VH46I ImTid KINKY COEDS UVE! 

BIG"I0"ME!LI\E14)N.I! 1-XI8-776-2362 
EXXXPI.ICrrSF:\ORGY! 14109-447-9171 
LIVE RAYV LESBOFEST! l-9«k414-144l 

INSTANT ACTION. HOT SAMPLES 

1-800-829-1177 
Adults over 1 8 only 



LISA - Call me anytime. I am a Naughty. Busty 
1 8-year-old Blonde who lines to gel Nasty & Kinky. 
I I XINI I 279-4455 1 .900-995-4(1 1 1 

III 1-592-597-6X6 int'lld BACK DOOR BARES 
1)11-592-597-668 peine. XXX EAVESDROP LINE 
1.268-KkHS895 18+ LIVE! GIRLS! GIRLS!GIKI.S! 

KINK AND SLEAZE. SPECIAL SAMPLES 

I -800-828- 100! 
Adulls over 18 

Heather - I'm a 19 yr old red head, always homy! 
H)7lr*s. 5M". seeks homy men who like to 
lalk dirty lo mc! 1-954-704-7692 



BEST OF '96 ADUL T PHONE III 



ALL CHEAP!! XXX fr. S69/min. 

Tollt live to local Girls 1-268-404-5005 

local Girls Names & Phd'sl 1 -268-404-5004 

Liso- 1 8yrs, 5' 1 , 97lbs 1 800-2 7 3 - LI S A 

Sarah- Ivyrs, 1071b., 1 954-704-7468 

Uncensored, Anything Goev 1 -800-954-7692 

GAY MEN! UVE DATE / PARTYLINE! 
ONLY 69e+/min. 24HRS ! 1-268-404-5073 
HARDCORE GAY SEX ! 011-592-585 069 
Bl CURIOUS ! 1-800-WACK 

HEATHER- 1 m a T9yr old rod head, always 
homy! 107lbs. 5'3, seeks horny men who like 
to lalk dirty to me! 954-704-7692 

Sarah - 29 yrs old. 36-22-36. married but 
looking lor discreet sex on the side! I am 
always horny' 954-704-7692 

CHEAP XXX SEX PARTY! 69c+/ m 
Young Black Girls! 1-954-704-7468 
Group Sex! Live! 1-954-704-7408 
Anything Goes! 1-268-404-4939 



Straight & Gay! 18+ 
http://xxx1.hairpie.com 



Bd materia 




Classifieds 



Live Kink) NYMPHO SEX Parts 101 1-592-599-1 12 
Rock Me Hard-con! Live & Wet! 1-664-410-2763 
NASTIEST Phone Sex Around! 1-758-455-5639 



EiwdrapanUN'EEipIdtSEX! 01I-592-599J75 
TVTS EXPLiCTT ACTION! l-W>637-TVTSi»«7u.\ 
HOT IsTCW GAY ACTION! I4WK335-M \l I ., 
HARKOKEBISEXMLS! l-*WM064iOTl*lil Ot$ 
AI.TERNATIVEIJFESTV1JCS l-9uTkV*44S48 
Orgclitall LIVE at 1-212-986-9856/7 18+ CM 1969 
Visit us on the web. www. michaelsalem.com 



Fantasy Hotline 

900-420-0014 ext. 7204 
$2.95/min. 18+TTPTMPNV 

I'm Hot and Waiting Tor a Wild Time! 

Live Girls Now' S1.98/M/I8+ • www.SEX4.com 
1 800 557 LIVE (5483) • 1 900 666 6700 

ULTRA KINKY 18+ ! 011-592-597-672 

WILD PARTY SLUTS 24hiV 011-592-597-702 
ULTRA HARDCORE inl'lid 14M9-44741470 

PHONE SEX SAMPLES 
1-800-990-9976 

Adults over 18 only 

SPECIAL INTERESTS. All Taste Welcome. 

New Toll Free! 1-800-829-0727 
Adults over 18. 



HOITEST-HOT ADULT PHONE SEX 

Coeds. Dancers. Wives - Want YOU ® 1 -800-575- 1 .12 1 
ALL ADULT Dale Line with Virtual CJwl I -900-267-7924 



"SPICY" HISPANIC SLUTS 1 -800-200- 1806 
HORNY H.S. SENIORS 1-800-544-7515 
HORNY YOUNG STRIPPERS 1-800-695-2385 
CHEATIN - YOUNG WIVES 1-800-666-9590 
HORNY ORIENTAL SLUTS 14100-633-6869 
HORNY YOUNG BLACK GIRLS 1-800-756-1669 
"NASTY" BRITISH TARTS 1-800-340-2385 
KINKY OLDER WOMEN 1-800-803-5882 
Phone Sex Loving WivesUlnst ( red ■ 14100-699-0044 
Cheap XXX Sex! 01 1-2.19-9213 (LDRH8+ $2.99/min. 

ABSOLUTELY OVER 18'lSTRICTLY ADULTS) 
SIZZLING BEACH PARTY: I+2I7-873-OI02 
WILD BEACH PARTY BABES I-9I8-222-BABE 
EXOTIC LIVE CHATLINE: I-9I8-222-CHAT 
GAY'LIVE-GAY: I-9I8»222-4MEN 
GAY CRUISE LINE: I»9I8'222'B0YS 
GAY-BI-CURIOUS: I-9I8»22BIGUY 



800-SLUT-4-RENT 



REAL WOMEN - SEXY SAMPLES 

I-8O0-975-I555 
AdulLsovcr 18. 

SEX!SEX!SEX! 18+ 011-232-90786 

CHEAP LIVE XXX TALK int'lld 011-683-9324 
NASTY NYMPHOS! LIVE 011-678-73-559 

HOT LIVE PHONE SEX 

Homy Women Want To Talk To You! 
212-741-1202 99e/min. 



HOT & EXCITING LIVE TALK 

1-664-410-1899 
1 8+ LD charges only 



concirts 




The Latest News ft Updates! 
Advance Tour Schedules! 
Concert Listings by Area! 
Exchange Messages with other fans! 



Updated daily / 24 hours! 
Mailing Addresses! 
Phone Numbers for Best Tickets! 
Free Newsletter ft Bonus Pack! 



COM *HT1ST 



3111 


tn 


3242 


Eagle* 


■61 


Mwusw Ethndfl* 


7S41 


Skid Row 


HOI 


AC/DC 


5641 


Elton John 


MM 


Matallica 


7621 


Smashing Pumpkins 
Social Distortion 


2371 


AcrotfTMth 


2525 


EM. OMptOi 


■JMJ 


Moltey Crua 
Nina Inch Hafe 


7623 


M73 


Alums Mo/is**tt« 


3833 


EvwyCwrg But TheGrl 


MM 


7682 






Akce in Chains 


3683 


Foo FigMsh*. 


M71 


Nirvana 


7763 Sponge 


tSBB 


Back 


4276 




6633 


No Doubt 


7826 


MM HQ West* int 


na 


Bitch Crowes 


4664 


Goo Goo Doll* 


6276 


omm 


7842 


MM| 


2524 


Suck Sabbath 


472t 


BaMM Dtidj 


6723 Om Oaboum* 


7863 


Stone Tampfct P*M» 


MM 


Bon Jovt 


4737 


G/**n Day 


IW 


Peart Jam 


8321 


Tears For Fears 


7771 


Bruc* SpnnratHiin 


4S61 


Own N Rosa* 


MM 


Phiah 


6371 


mm 


232! 


M|M MMI 


4651 


feta 


7462 


Pink Floyd 


2871 


The Cure 


2872 


mm 


4663 


Hooba 6 Tha OtoPitah 


rati 


Powon 


2323 


M| MM M 


■M 


Cotlactrwt} SOU 


4631 


Indno Girts 
INXS 


,'67! 


Pomo lor Pyroe 


7361 


Tom Patty 


Ml | 


Counting Crow* 


4691 


1832 




8662 


mm 


2723 


CtantxwT^i 


9472 


KISS 


7363 


R.E.U. 


2667 


Ton Amos 


>- J .- ( i.! 


Dppa Matthews Band 


5674 


KORN 


7332 


Red Hot Ch* Peppers. 


8221 


UZ 


PJM 


David Lm Roth 


K33 


Usa Looto 


MM 


Rolling Stoma 


6262 


Van Karen 


MJM 


Oaf Upoard 


S4M 


Dm 


7671 


Ruah 


6341 


Vinos N«ii 


3371 


Onpacha Mod* 


5661 


L'jilapalixu.. 


73*33 


Sevan Mary Thraa 


MM 


■■MM 


347 J 




6862 


Lurnchlck* 


27W 


Sharyi Crow 


9272 


Wairanl 


3B71 


Duran Ouran 


6275 


Marilyn Manton 


7453 


Silverchalr 


6441 


WtMto Zomrx. 



Phis... Over 500 More! tt your f won to group a not listed here, /ust use your phone to spoil out the first 
three (3) tetters of the group or artist's last name (e g BON Jovi * 266, Bryan ADAms ■ 232) 



1-900- 622 -ROCK 

S2 99/m.n Must Be IS*. Avg Call 3 Min. 



1 -800-53 7 -BAND 

$2.99 (US)/ mm. Under 18 Get Parent's OK 



1*1 1 - 900- 67 7-BAND 



Under i B Get Parent's O.K. 




1-bt>4-4i0-??9? 

frtl Toll Hrrt.r, m.h Ir u+. 




XXX GAY PARTY! int'lkl 1-914-J46-1889 

GAY? Bl? CURIOUS? CALL! 18+ "II 

* I LIVE GAY DATELINE pv inc. 1-2684044473 

GAY FANTASY 1 ON I 

1-900-993-5918 
S2.98/M1N. 18 + 

HOT WILD WOMEN Want to Turn You On 

1-800-204-9688 
Adults over 18. 



BACKDOOR BAMBI intlkl 011-592-1759 
LIVE PARTY! ALL NIGHT, pv inc. I -2684044460 
SEXY GIRLS LIVE! 1 ON 1! 18+011-683-8235 



INTIMATE HOT TALK 

1-800-500-9969 
S3.47rMinule 18+ 



Wortd 
Wildest party 
Only Skits 
Sleaze Babes 
Single Gil* 

Wicked Chicks 
Eavesdrop live! 
Man-To-Man 
Gay! Party! 
Stud Boys! 
Gav Cruise 



Hardcore Listings 

I-268404-5498 
1-664410-1179 
1-758455^5227 
l-vx»903-1233rtl.99minl 
011-995-32-1793 
011.592-570-234 
l-90u-740-6277[$1.99 mini 
1-268-404-5406 
011-995-32-1828 
I J) 18+ 011-592-578-229 



UNCENSORED LIVE PARTY 1-916686-7225 
SUBMISSIVE SUZY 18+ 011-509-9004134 
NAUGHTY SLUTS int'lld 011-239-129-2526 

ALL GAY DATING ACTION! 
10509-1-206-505-6370 tmusl dial all It) 

Why Pay More? Only 29e/min 18+ 



hotsexysampi.es 

I-800-468-4028 
Adults over 18 

LIVE UNCENSORED XXX GIRLS 
1-900-435-1176 3.99/mln 
1-800-516-5454 major credit card 18+ 

EAVESDROP !!! 18+ 011-509-900-176 
QUICK & IHRTY int'lld 1409-147-8389 
AMATEUR PORN SLUTS LIVE! 011-683-7698 



COME ALIVE. REAL SAMPLES 

1-800-828-1002 
Adults over 1 8 only 



BACKDOOR SLUTS! 18+ 14KJ9-490-2954 
ALL NIGHT PARTY! LIVE! pv inc 1-2684044462 
KINKY QUICKIES! LIVE! intlkl 1111-6X341229 



GUYS MEET GUYS HERE ! 
1.914-346-1884 
TALK l-on-l or Voice Personals 

1-914-346-1885 
18+ Reg Toll Applies 



2HOT! 
WILD PARTY 
Wow! Sknpty sexy 



1-918-222-2468 
1-217-8734)100 
1-918-222-2222 



CHEAP GAY PLAY! 1-2684044431 
24 HR. GAY DATELINE 1-809415-5530 
NEW! LIVE GAY PARTY! 1-268-404-4432 

HORNY HEDONIST PARTY LINES 
1-800-450-SEXY • 14300-679-GIRL 

All live 24 hrs 18+ 3 ways to pay 



SIZZLING HOT 
LIVE PHONE SEX 

212-741-1202 99tt/min. 



FREE PARTY LINES 

HOT GUYS & GALS 1-615-525-5040 
MAN MEET LINE 1-615-525-5090 



NEW GAY PARTYLINE 
1-914-346-1891 

LD Charges only. 18+HOT + GAY! 

Barely 18 Sluts Straight out oT High School! 

Call 900-435.2434 800-567-2689 S2.50+/min 18+ 
Free Software @ www.4toutlsex.com 



WILD SEXY TALK 

1-800-8064073 
$3.47/minute 18+ 



HOT NEW PARTYLINE 
1-914-346-1841 

LD Chgs only 18+ Call Now! 



CHEAP XXX SEX PARTY! 69e+Zm 18+intlLD 
Young Black Girts! 1 -954-704-7468 

Group Sex! Live! 1-954-704-7408 
Date/Party Live! Anything Goes! 1-2684044939 

http://xxxl.hairpie.com Straight & Gay! 

adult internet ?/■ 

XXX LIVE CYBER GIRLS XXX 

Your Wish is Their Command© 
www.comccccus.com 

www.rocknrollsex.com 

THE BEST SEX ON THE NET 
Sex Links ■ Film Stars - Live Nude Girls 



rjr.j J ur j\Jr 

Top fated 6cf Offers 

l\ A DULTS OVER 18. http://www. 

jA\ highsocietymag.com 

/ \ hon est cyber-action. all the time 

lA\ climaxmag.com 

A nasty, naughty-down S dirty 

freelooks.com/flesh 

\ stiifl you've never even dreamed of 

online18.com/naked-girls 

nude, lewd, rude & raw 

breastcentral.com/centerfold 

A fulfill your fantasies with buxom beauties 

}£\ uncensor6d.com/flesh 

^ s ensational site for sensual skin 

online18.com/hot-flesh 

^ the name says it all. nothing left out 

skinshots.com/models 

they must need the work if they'll do this! 

l%\ freelove.com/kink 

explore your wildest dreams 

^*"\ online18.com/manstop 



1 

MVS LESSONS 

f/S^GSTtSyCHeDLAHVe*.*! " I SOCKev AT FmtMil ^Hew iwAs im Hf«-H S<HML f A*»oc»»>S*9oe>*Ti.y mvmty- 
OfC TMoof-HT / WAS A W*p- I PRt>f>fev TWAAn. ifJ cumtH iiTyftTuwj, l PloVr hit HA*p amp I pi»VT cer pty chgd . 
BASIC ALLY I P'AS fttte* TO plAt 81 **1 PA» who FfAAFP 1*0 T**ttHO-Ay IF I OiPVT. A/fVfA. MlVP TDf MCT TV«r 1 $• 

dWT 6Ay that I tf-oT <a«»ht rrRpiiMC- or r» ptAyffpy »u> pevTHoDte inuvt\em.A»tC t ««rs ("»tce usiwt. A ma£. My Fj< imp- 
clah *,* t-ea), A*»» 1 was *rv»R ^»t-m#«t a *-■«■. fri« *»o f»* m»»< TMAm a we*K f«pm TweA*«of'V r* rum pnessi^T. 
AMP f»Ra«rr A* our TX« AOffJTiPM A#x ** i.ocic or S6»t»*JG- M(, A $*-^*>i ARTIST F/IPAk iwT* A t«cKf( «.»•»»» F«u. of 
WAKfe 7otfc$. If I WAP STAUC »*MPp> WITH My SPpvAL'Ty AT THAT P#»MT |M My I- 1 Ff {tvHiCM I fs/OT.' flecA^Se 

< AM NOT} c-Ay ) if w»«/lp*<wt vrci HAAitiy HAfff Been rue e*-'*nt. ** e "AS t*fKiM» f»r. to mAcc m*tt«« woaso?, 

<wAS ASSIC/ff* rHH» ppJ'Ti*"^ TXfrft TiTCPS A« A* FPttPta/i ; *T/«-HT e-A/D'J'PeTFCAIiiwe £Wb * /»w»*Wltf 
*e*ei»* My T»g u>AS ro R^m rntoum tm« pift-P yeLL i*jc- Lk G-i *F it ro Mff ; i*pa widi off**? mm a8o<jX Miy eo 
M/f5>At-es . Tuese /'«$iti»w( as m wprc, mo/u Miti pRoposiTto**( »we ^i«-h r «f ap at tnf xhjkh-co** t a clo$ 

im m am M Attar's fAHsuj '»tf*T pAcKiMC- oit TCtcr ' £mpt that tw 6w ercout.se ) As -me ye a as wor* om i u/AS 
Actpprep 0/ THC TF'Am / 1 »WMt out w irn -THfM, 1 iinftntf mam y »F My o"«st P«irMpf amp Mm; 1 >r/ti. M*>«m con- 

tact i/'t-h. THtry oiDA/'r caas that i St/t*eo e*cepr mmcm i pRoppfp pAsse* »w Fov>rt-m domu or wase, im me ^^t> 

, ZaMC MAtCH P«» A WT pr THe r»Mt. TH«y tp»* tp CAll'MC. mp >t»m FtrJC-e US, BIT i*> 70UTH 1 piPM'r /IPA tcy CARe. T* AT 

was a p(Lo8teM j ^ di»nT dAec ir^e w« - ovcf ; t»ng»Pf vammc-> thbul net-*** r imtp ikia/* a«»o ^frrr 
Piycneo j.A"p«b-«!" Amp it k-mpcfcv «few F\y ass . i a n it> ow7vf;i>e t .(wti &TA*Tcr», thi^ki**c w«m ajsmimc 
it Au- was 9 Mi.y ro catck a #<..mAs«- of My cHeeKLFAv en. &«u.paip>M»> wri* was hiohuc- wc« FACfi iw ne« p e « ppms imSAAmc 
A M bTMetL fampws AAt4,yiA*P> cA-y #PTHe Tf*x wAs"po it cpAch"/ My CoAe*, f*A. 4-ac* «TA Berren woAv wAs A 
Pi*", hc t»«k t» cAtiiMt Me My surert vamc p-m^t /aact/ca^ *Ay; **p»m Mief Hit em*j « * 7Wew rwe wmol^ 

T*A>* »r»«LB (.AtfC-M AT Mf . THAT CpAcM fror com^-i/pamcC TMP^PM, He MAPf A pAS$ AT A ST^Pfwr A*/p imp«imp up 
A TAW IT0A . TP THIS PAy UttfM I 6-0 P*OT TO A 8AA IM Mi.y )H>HfT»w^ F**T0Atl tt STltt p/J Aff /(W£f »P AA»»H»»P. 

T»P%I | <tA»» IWTO Ky ASSITA*^ ^pACH, MC «mA< SitTio/*- o kj A SAC *r»Pl. t>*<J*nc »FF a.uHt> HE i»oi:f k AT 

Me Amp &AlP~£Aft>Oe*( Ai6-»*T? y«U AU.pt/AyS i^CICCO, I fpo«.0 STIllKicit/Mt A*i." I 6.f*t5 wpTWIMC ptse MAT- 
TP fe»f\,t wHp'j fAPWMiMfc AtHifVMPMTS »ecvtAFp (A/ THf/A /Lt¥0S AT TUB Ao-e OF It . THe 7»*e is MLT- 




ty #m mp rw*«»*-H geeAt»se 

L- 1 A TIPio iw fMi 5 TPmM. 
A5S, I Vfi/f R CCAicY 

-rw e tc am im ois«.«Ac«rVJ 

TP MA|Ce IT pEAF€CTUy 

/./pe A PTC" a FooTaAciT^ 




p>>/f<.lSNiw6. T7*is Cotfe *S/omAi im 5piM cac oMty App tp My 

ABouT My CHetR iff^PEH ^ie<-TAfCM V| 5 He Po/ipi p 
PIP ^i>ERiTHw» (mM /, 8v»T rriMA5owLy M miwTM AFTCA 

T-»y £€*>iok. yeA&. moui x to e i/ett/PMfi no My H»«f to*-** 
C:teAA ) / am mpt a wi^p, a^p geaeve itpa wpr 
yowit p-AreA/p S£Akj 




